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HE death of Senator Frank B. Willis com- 
plicates rather than clarifies the political sit- 
uation in Ohio. It is a detriment rather than 
a benefit to Herbert Hoover, against whom he was 
competing for delegates to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. It had been anticipated that the 
Ohio primaries would furnish a test of the Hoover 
strength, an index to show political bosses how much 
magic adhered or did not adhere to the Hoover 
name. Now there can be no clean-cut decision. 
Whereas Secretary Hoover had formerly everything 
to win and nothing to lose in Ohio, he now has noth- 
ing to win and everything to lose. If Hoover secures 
a majority of the Ohio delegates it will be said that 
he did so because of Senator Willis’ death. If Ohio 
reacts by throwing its strength to Lowden or Cool- 
idge or Dawes, it will be said that Hoover’s influence 
is on the decline. In either event, circumstances mili- 
tate against the Secretary of Commerce. 

Senator Willis was probably mistaken in the idea 
that he might become’the Republican nominee for 
President. His chances rested upon a repetition of 
the deadlock which gave Warren G. Harding the 
nomination at Chicago in 1920, and there was little 
evidence that Republican politicians would risk such 


an event. Despite the enthusiasm of his friends, not- 
withstanding his own vigor, he was never more than 
a favorite son. 

It was not unnatural, however, that he should 
hope to follow the path of Harding to the Presidency. 
His career had borne a striking resemblance to that 
of the man from Marion. Like Harding, he had been 
born in a rural community of Ohio. Like Harding, he 
had risen to be governor of his State. Like Harding, 
he was a United States Senator. When Harding 
resigned his seat to become President, Mr. Willis, al- 
ready Senator elect, was appointed to fill out his un- 
expired term. In December, 1921, he entered upon 
his own term as the elected representative of the 
people of Ohio. In 1926 he was reélected over former 
Senator Atlee Pomerene, Democrat, by some 800,000 
votes. Having followed in the steps of Harding to 
that point, why should he not go farther? 

THE INDEPENDENT was never an admirer of Sena- 
tor Willis or his work. It has felt that he fell short of 
the qualifications necessary for a leader in the Senate 
or a President of the United States. In his death, 
however, it recognizes the passing from Ohio and 
national politics of a hard fighter, and one who was 
generally an astute player of the political game. 
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Quick Action on Flood Relief 


HE Senate surprised itself, surprised the House, 

and surprised the country by running up a score 
of 70 to o on the Jones Flood Control bill, which 
calls for the expenditure of $325,000,000 in the 
Mississippi Valley. According to all advance predic- 
tions it should have fought to a deadlock in mid- 
field. By passing the bill with alacrity, it has shown 
that when occasion demands it can play the game 
and play it furiously. 

The House, before recovering from its surprise, 
has given the bill a friendly reception. The Flood 
Control Committee of the House has set aside the 
Reid bill, upon which it had been pondering for a 
long time, and approved the Senate measure with 
few reservations. On the point of greatest contro- 
versy a few weeks ago, the House and Senate are 
now in agreement. Both believe that the Federal 
Government must bear the entire expense. The 
President has maintained that communities along 
the river must pay a share of the cost, but investi- 
gation is said to disclose that their financial condi- 
tion will hardly permit them to do so. They are 
deeply in debt as a result of their long struggle 
against flood waters. It is believed that Mr. Cool- 
idge will change his stand in the matter, and that 
no Presidential veto will threaten the bill. 

The sum of $325,000,000 is not one to be bar- 
gained away in a moment. By comparison, a tax 
cut of $225,000,000 is dwarfed; in fact, it seems 
doubtful if a considerable tax cut will be possible. 
Nor will $325,000,000 suffice to put the Mississippi 
within bounds. Senator Jones and others acquainted 
with the situation frankly admit that the ultimate 
cost will be much greater, a number of estimates 
rising beyond $700,000,000. 

But if this is the amount necessary for protecting 
the Mississippi Valley, it should be given without 
grudging. The combined appropriations for the 
War and Navy Departments for the next fiscal year 
were estimated at $761,090,163 in the budget. 
Levees, spillways, and storage reservoirs, no less 
than battleships, airplanes, and machine guns, are a 
kind of national defense. If we are to spend this 
much in defense against men, it may not be inad- 
visable to spend an equal amount in defense against 
our most unruly river. The Senate has given the 
matter a nonpartisan impetus. At present the ways 
seem greased for an early enactment of the Jones bill. 


Mussolini, S. P. Q. R. 


OPE of a reconciliation between church and 
state in Italy seems, for the present at least, to 

have gone by the board. Six months ago the Osserva- 
tore Romano, publication of the Vatican, was asking 
for a restoration of the papal state, and Premier 
Mussolini was thought favorable to the idea. He 


insisted on the infallibility of the state, and it was 
never denied that the Italian state was Mussolini, 
but agreement between Ii Duce and His Holiness 
seemed not far off. Now the situation has taken a 
turn in the other direction. 

The National Catholic Center party met recently 
in convention in Rome. The Vatican felt during the 
convention that the party was showing a tendency 
to forget its religious character and to overempha- 
size its political functions. It appeared that Fascism 
was weaning the party from the church. In a speech 
before the Diocesan Board of Rome the Pope called 
attention to these things, and described the Fascist 
Government as hindering the possibility of reconcil- 
iation. He criticized the Government for suppressing 
Catholic organizations of Italian youth, and de- 
clared that it held a “monopoly” in Italian educa- 
tion. I1 Duce was not long in responding. 

On March 30 the Premier’s hand-picked Cabinet 
Council approved a measure suppressing all Catholic 
and other non-Fascist organizations for the training 
of Italian youth. The Catholic boy scouts had been 
previously restricted in their activities, but were 
tolerated in municipalities of more than 20,000 in- 
habitants. Now they are to be disbanded altogether. 
The Avanguardista, juvenile Fascisti, will suffice to 
take their place. 

It is not clear whether the high-handed actions of 
I] Duce and the protests of His Holiness mark a 
permanent or only a temporary lapse in friendly ne- 
gotiations between church and state. It is certain, 
however, that I! Duce is on a high horse, and that 
until he comes down he will find little codperation 
from the Vatican. Each decree of the Fascist régime 
finds the Premier a little higher on the imperial ped- 
estal. Almost, he has become Senatus Populusque 
Romanus. If the structure ever collapses he will find 
it a long way to the ground. 


Eight Years of America Deserta 


OMMISSIONER J. M. DORAN has reviewed 
the year’s work of the Bureau of Prohibition 
and found it full of laudable achievement. His report 
on the activities of the bureau since March 3, 1927, 
when it was made independent 
of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, reads smoothly as an opus 
by the Brothers Grimm. Dr. 
Doran even goes to the trouble 
of considering the entire eight- 
year régime of aridity. 
“Fight years of prohibition 
have vindicated the wisdom of 
3 the Eighteenth Amendment,” 
he writes. “It has been demon- 
strated that America does not want the saloon or 
beverage liquors. There is no question of personal 
liberty. It is simply a question of the general public 
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good. The evident results of prohibition are not en- 
tirely matters of statistics. They are apparent to the 
senses and shown in the daily lives of the people. Of 
course, there is much unlawful liquor and not a little 
drinking, but these are gradually decreasing. Stu- 
dents of economics have generally reached the con- 
clusion that prohibition is beneficial and a wise 
policy. Certain groups of the population think differ- 
ently, but there is a slow but sure tendency in the 
public mind to adapt itself to the new conditions, 
and thoughtful people believe them best for society.” 

This statement, with its obviously partisan color- 
ing, is unfortunate from a man in Dr. Doran’s 
official position. It is a glossing over of an issue 
which has probably occasioned more controversy in 
American political thought than any other issue 
since slavery. In its very gloss, the statement be- 
trays the weakness of its authof’s position. Dr. 
Doran is an ardent prohibitionist. He wishes to pre- 
sent the best possible case for prohibition. But the 
best he can do is to fall back on ex-cathedra pro- 
nouncements and estimates of a “tendency” in the 
public mind. His masquerading only serves to make 
prohibition seem a greater failure than its opponents 
had claimed it to be. 

Dr. Doran is evidently in the right when he ex- 
claims that the public is adapting itself “to the new 
conditions.” In any large city, and in Chicago par- 
ticularly, one can observe the process of adaptation 
moving forward. It is doubtful, however, if the 
process is working in the best interests of good gov- 
ernment or in the direction which the enthusiasts of 
1917-1919 had hoped it would take. 

The feverish activity of the prohibition enforce- 
ment officers makes it clear to the casual observer 
and should certainly make it clear to Dr. Doran that 
only the most strenuous measures prevent a com- 
plete breakdown of law enforcement. Even with this 
activity, enforcement is a theory rather than a fact. 
Government agents may be making more arrests, 
but how many bootleggers rise to take the place of 
one who is cut down? Dealers in contraband liquor 
still hold that the only trouble with their trade is the 
difficulty of increasing the supply fast enough to 
meet the demand. 


We Are Not Amused 


HY Senator Arthur R. Robinson should take 

it upon himself to upbraid Governor Smith, 
spray oil upon the Administration of Woodrow 
Wilson, and accuse his colleague, Senator Thomas 
J. Walsh, of double dealing is something which only 
Senator Robinson can explain. No one has appointed 
him regulator of the morals and manners of the 
United States Government, past or present. No one 
has asked him to defend the reputation of the Re- 
publican party by a vituperative attack upon his 
Democratic opponents. No one has suggested that 


he do anything except keep his seat and his temper, 
and save his flatulent oratory for use in the Klaverns 
of Indiana. Not one voice has been raised to give 
him assistance. 

Yet day after day for two weeks the Senate has 
been treated to spasms of Robinsonian rant. The 
man is indefatigable. Having failed to incriminate 
Al Smith, he has turned the nozzle upon {Senator 
Walsh, and having found no comfort in that proce- 
dure, he has gone rummaging through the relics of 
the Wilson Cabinet. Likely as not he will fall back » 
upon Grover Cleveland, and having missed fire 
there, retreat to the time of Thomas Jefferson. In the 
Burr-Hamilton duel, which occurred in Weehawken 


- on July 11, 1804, Senator Robinson will doubtless 


find the beginnings of Democratic corruption. Pos- 
sibly it would be well to send a Senate investigator 
into New Jersey to scrutinize the records. 

Thus far Senator Robinson has done more harm 
than good to his own party, and damaged his oppo- 
nents by not one intelligent criticism. It is remark- 
able that one of his confreres, Jim Watson, for 
example, has not dragged him down by the coat tails 
and bound him to his chair. 

It will take keener work than Senator Robinson 
has lately accomplished to hang anything on the 
Democratic party for the Presidential campaign. 
If he persists in his blunt tactics the Republican 
leaders would do well to ship him somewhere east of 
Sandy Hook. 


The Spoils System in Georgia 
A TRAGIC event in Douglas, Georgia, has called 


attention again to the sale of Federal patronage 
in Southern States, an abuse which THE INDEPEND- 
ENT exposed somewhat more than a year ago. L. S. 
Peterson, postmaster of that municipality, has com- 
mitted suicide ostensibly because he was unable to 
meet the payments demanded of him by Republican 
leaders to whom he owed his appointment. A short- 
age of $214 had been discovered in his accounts, and 
his resignation had been ordered by Postmaster- 
General New. Mr. New acted with perfect propriety, 
of course, but it seems to have been not so much 
a dishonest inclination on Peterson’s part as the 
hounding of political manipulators which brought 
him into difficulty. After his death there was found 
in his pocket a letter directing him to send money to 
R. H. Johnson, postmaster of Ocilla, from whom it 
was to be forwarded to Benjamin Jefferson Davis, 
negro national committeeman in Atlanta. The letter 
was dated September 17, 1927, but bore no signa- 
ture. Investigation shows that in the space of five 
years Peterson, on a salary of $2,700, was required 
to contribute $2,000 to the party in the guise of 
campaign gifts. This does not indicate that the situa- 
tion is improving, or that the Patronage Act passed 
by both houses of Congress and signed by President 
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Coolidge on December 11, 1926, has done much to 
remedy thoroughly wretched conditions. 

Early in 1927 THE INDEPENDENT sent a repre- 
sentative into Georgia to investigate the uses of 
patronage. He found Committeeman Davis and 
other political henchmen candidly asserting that 
“no offices have been sold here before the law was 
passed, and none will be sold here after it is passed,” 
but it was plain to the investigator that “what con- 
stitutes a sale is open to interpretation.” In the 
Atlanta Independent, of which Davis is editor, it was 
explained that an individual might still, whatever 
his position, make contributions to his party “in the 
same sense that he makes a contribution for the 


support of his church.” To Committeeman Davis: 


the Patronage Law was “just about as hysterical 
and void of common sense as the Volstead Act.” 

An investigation of the conditions which led to 
Peterson’s death has been demanded in the Senate 
by Senator George, but it is doubtful if any good 
will come of the move. An investigation instituted by 
Senator Harris late in 1926 expired without bringing 
tangible results. What is needed more than a new 
investigation is a determination by party leaders in 
Washington to overcome through party channels the 
abusive use of patronage. In February, 1927, THE 
INDEPENDENT declared editorially that “it is up to 
these men to demonstrate that a// laws designed to 
protect Federal officers from political levies and 
partisan influence will be enforced.” The challenge 
still holds good. 


When Isolation Goes by the Boards 


HE determination of the United States to main- 

tain a Navy or at least the privilege of a Navy 
equal in size to that of Great Britain is taken in the 
March issue of the Round Table, a British monthly 
devoted to the interests of the Empire, as an indica- 
tion that she is reéntering the international political 
arena from which she theoretically retired in 1920 by 
declining to join the League of Nations. As the 
Round Table views the matter, the United States, 
whether she wills it or not, must take an increasingly 
large part in international affairs. “Her greatest 








difficulty,” says the article, “is that she is now the 
strongest and most invulnerable State in the world. 
She is tempted, as other States under similar condi- 
tions have been tempted before her, to refuse the 
irksome restraint which law and association with her 
neighbors impose, and to multiply her strength in 
order to get her own way, confident in the righteous- 
ness of her own intentions. That way, .. . tragedy 
lies. The surest road to the continued prosperity and 
peace which she needs is codperation with the rest of 
the world to end war by establishing that arbitral 
alternative to war which she has always advocated 
in the past.” 

The Round Table is sound in this statement, as in 
its account of the Geneva Conference, the motives 
of the United States and Great Britain at that con- 
ference, and the ultimate breakdown of negotia- 
tions. The artic: suggests a point well made by the 
New Republic in a comment upon it; namely, that 
the Americans who have defeated an adequate naval 
building program, and deny our need of naval parity 
with Great Britain, are preventing our effective par- 
ticipation in international politics and our taking a 
share in working for world peace. THE INDEPENDENT, 
having consistently maintained the need of naval 
equality, along with a reduction of naval armaments 
to the lowest possible point, is gratified to find a 
swing of current opinion in that direction. 

But there is another suggestion, made specifically 
by the Round Table, of no less value in a considera- 
tion of Anglo-American relations. It is the suggestion 
of Canada as an intermediary between the United 
States and Great Britain. “Personal contact be- 
tween the statesmen of Great Britain and the 
United States . . . is difficult to bring about,” says 
the Round Table. “But it can to a great extent be 
supplied through Ottawa.” Here is an idea which has 
taken root in Great Britain, in the Dominion, and in 
this country. It is one worth fostering. As the Round 
Table so ably points out, the greatest responsibility 
for the future of civilization rests with the English- 
speaking world. Interpretations of Great Britain to 
the United States and of the United States to Great 
Britain through Canada will prove an inestimabl 
contribution to the cause of peace. 








Additional Results in the Universities’ Presidential Poll 


Since the last issue of THE INDEPENDENT went to press, final returns have come in from three more uni- 
versities, together with supplementary returns from the University of Missouri. The tabulation of these late 
arrivals for each candidate, as they now stand with a grand total of 49,401, is given below: 


Reed Lowden Ritchie Walsh Donabey Willis Curtis 
6 


College Hoover Smith Dawes 
University of Missouri 243 125 12 — 5 70 II _ § 
University of Georgia 60 196 24 31 7 Io 12 _ 5 3 
University of Texas 164 157 47 75 19 20 88 21 6 9 
University of California 548 258 94 64 14 2 24 — — 8 
Totals 23,445 14,049 3,374 2 


9425 2,227 «1,396 ~——:1, 226 518 
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The Paper Chase for Peace 


\IFTY-ONE weeks and two days separated in 
time M. Briand’s first hint of a treaty outlaw- 
ing war between France and the United 

States and his most recent reply to Secretary 
Kellogg. In that time Secretary Kellogg has sub- 
mitted three documents to the French Foreign 
Office, and M. Briand has submitted three in return. 
The exchange of views has proceeded like a ponder- 
ous game of chess, played by cable. Now it is Secre- 
tary Kellogg’s move. 

Perhaps it is wrong to compare the negotiations 
to a competitive game, for the intention on both 
sides has been not competition, but codperation. 
M. Briand’s note of March 30, delivered in Washing- 
ton by Ambassador Claudel, goes a step further 
than any previous move in attempting to arrive at 
an agreement. It sets forth in detail, if not with 
absolute clarity, the conditions under which France 
will accede to a treaty doing away with war as “an 
instrument of national policy.” It undertakes to 
answer the questions which Secretary Kellogg pro- 
pounded in his communication of February 27. 

M. Briand bases his note upon the idea of a mul- 
tilateral treaty, as recommended by Secretary 
Kellogg, one which will embrace not only France 
and the United States, but all nations. He suggests 
that the correspondence exchanged between France 
and the United States since June, 1927, be submitted 
for the consideration of the Governments of Great 
Britain, Italy, Germany, and Japan, and that at the 
same time a draft of the proposed treaty be pre- 
sented to them for comment. He makes it plain, 
however, that France cannot accept the treaty with- 
out reservations. She cannot accept a blanket agree- 
ment disposing of war. Three reservations must be 
granted by the American State Department. 

First, the treaty must embrace all nations, and 
apply with equal force to each of them. It must not 
impose upon one obligations which it does not im- 
pose upon the others. 

Second, if one of the signatory states fails to keep 
its word, the other signatories shall be “released 
from their engagement with respect to the offending 
state.” Third, the renunciation of war contained 
in the treaty must not deprive the signatories of 
“the right of legitimate defense.” Furthermore, as a 
kind of fourth reservation overshadowing the other 
three, the obligations provided in the treaty shall not 
“be substituted for or prejudice in any way previous 
obligations contained in international instruments 
such as the Covenant of the League of Nations, the 
Locarno agreements, or treaties guaranteeing neu- 
trality whose character and scope cannot be modi- 
fied thereby.” In these qualifications M. Briand takes 
Into account the circumstances which prevent 
France, or any other European power, from entering 


into a treaty abolishing war indiscriminately. He 
insists that the treaty shall confine itself to wars of 
aggression, rather than to war in general. 

Secretary Kellogg, in his last note, had asked M. 
Briand specifically about this point. He had inquired 
why France, if she could undertake a bilateral treaty 
outlawing all war, could not accept a multilateral 
treaty accomplishing the same end. To this M. 
Briand answers that within the limits of a bilateral 
treaty an unconditional agreement might be entered 
into, “since that agreement would not expose the 
signatories as would a multilateral treaty to juridi- 
cal difficulties resulting from the respective positions 
of various powers with regard to one another.” In 
other words, a bilateral treaty might be framed so as 
to work around the League obligations. A multilat- 
eral treaty could not be so constructed. This is not 
a clear answer, but it is evident, at all events, that 
the League powers are willing to consider outlawing 
only wars of aggression. 

But despite occasional obscurities, the Briand note 
seems to be a frank exposition of the French posi- 
tion. M. Briand has stated the specific conditions 
under which France can accept the treaty. He has 
shown a sincere desire to go through with the 
matter. He might have taken Secretary Kellogg to 
task by asking what reservations the United States 
would impose. What of the Monroe Doctrine, which 
must surely be taken into consideration? What 
of the United States Senate, which is certain to pick 
the treaty to pieces and recall the dubious American 
policy of isolationism, of “no foreign entangle- 
ments”? He might have asked about these things 
before laying bare his own reservations. Instead, he 
has attended strictly to the European side of the 
business. M. Briand discussed the treaty informally 
with other European statesmen gathered recently 
at Geneva before replying to Secretary Kellogg. 
Undoubtedly he has taken their views into con- 


_ sideration, and tuned his reply accordingly. 


It is Secretary Kellogg’s move, and his move 
seems to be a recognition of the fact that a treaty re- 
nouncing war cannot be arranged without a search- 
ing examination of the alternatives to war, and the 
acceptance of machinery such as the World Court 
and the League of Nations to put these alternatives 
into effect. Secretary Kellogg has emphasized the 
“purity and simplicity” of the treaty plan, but has 
not yet come down to sordid details. M. Briand 
occupies himself with practical considerations, 
without which no treaty is possible. Between the 
lines of M. Briand’s note is written the opinion that 
high-flown declarations, if they are to have any 
value, must be accompanied by a study of inter- 
national realities. Secretary Kellogg cannot ignore 
the implication. He would do well to consider not 
only the European reservations, but the reserva- 
tions which the Senate, keyed up by the long diplo- 
matic interchange, is sure to propose. 
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in THE INDEPENDENT for February 27, 1926, 

exactly two years before the present considera- 
tion of the same perennial topic, Mr. Frederick 
Simpich of El Paso and formerly of the United 
States Consular Service in Mexico, concludes his 
informing contribution as follows: 

“For our part, whether we apply a quota law 
or solve the problem in another way, we must 
speedily devise a better border immigrant control. 
(1) We probably cannot do this without the coéperation 
of the Mexican Gov- 


[ an article on Mexican immigration published 


Monkey Wrenches in Mexican Machinery 
By George Marvin 





fairness, mutuality, and friendship or on purely 
unilateral, arbitrary grounds of questionable self- 
interest. When that opportunity was presented in 
1924, Congress preferred to take the latter course, 
scrapping a “gentlemen’s agreement” with a 
friendly nation to administer a gratuitous affront 
to the pride and self-respect of the Japanese people. 
The Exclusion Act of 1924, barring the Japanese 
from even quota consideration in the world family 
of nations, left then a scar that trade can never heal. 
In the present juncture no slap in the face is being 
railroaded into law, 








ernment, which is ours 
for the asking. ... 
If finally the stream 
of (Mexican) workers 
is cut off from West- 
ern lands, (2) we shall 
be obliged to do more 
manual labor ourselves 
or... produce less.” 

The italics, which 
are mine, emphasize 
the opportunity and 
the issue. Let us first 
consider the oppor- 


Ever since Congress decided to restrict immigration the 
exemption of nations in the Western Hemisphere has 
periodically disturbed our legislators in Washington. On 
March 29, the question was put over for another year when 
the House, following the Senate’s lead, recommended to 
the President that action on extension of the quota system 
be postponed until 1929. Writing late in February from the 
Southwest, Mr. Marvin analyzes the effects of clapping a 
quota on Mexico. The “little brown brother” has become a 
fixture in States above the border. His employers like him 
and he likes his work. To disturb the situation would be a 
serious blow to industry and agriculture, which depend upon 
him in that section. Congress, for the moment at least, holds 

Mr. Marvin’s view 


but, just as in several 
similar instances, the 
lawmakers we have 
elected to preside over 
our international des- 
tinies prefer to make 
irremediable impres- 
sions on foreign pub- 
lic opinion without 
an attempt to arrive 
at mutually satisfac- 
tory adjustments with 
the foreign powers — 
or, as in this case, the 





tunity, the interna- 





tional policy side of 
the question, which I have distinguished by (1). 
The same bill, fathered by Representative Box of 
Texas, restricting immigration into the United 
States from the other Americas to the same quota 
basis which now dams human currents of European 
origin, was under consideration in Congress when 
Mr. Simpich wrote. That the measure has made no 
headway in the intervening two years is not surpris- 
ing to anyone accustomed to survey the desultory 
progress of any national legislation through the 
tortuous channels of representative government. 
But that, in the meantime, so little serious effort 
should have been made by Congress to ascertain 
the conditions affecting, and affected by, the pro- 
posed exclusion laws, still further lessens respect 
for ill-considered, postwar enactments by Congress. 

The present hearings, begun in the last week of 
February before the House and Senate Immigration 
Committees, do present abundant opportunities, 
however, for the airing of intensely ex parte opinions 
and the introduction of flatly contradictory “facts” 
to the record. 

Once more, in the cycle of history, the Congress 
of the United States is presented with the alterna- 
tive of adjusting international relations on a basis of 





vitally concerned. We 
got away with it in the case of a propaganda- 
painted powerful Japan; why can’t we put it over 
on neighbor Mexico and the other Latin Americas 
not one of whom, or all of them together, can 
possibly do anything about it? 

What is not generally realized, either by members 
of Congress or their constituencies, is that the 
Governments of Canada and Mexico, the two com- 
munities most immediately and seriously affected 
by the proposed restrictive legislation, are as much 
interested as the United States in appropriate 
measures for the wiser adjustment and _ better 
control of immigration. 


O the remaining nifeteen nations of America — 

North, Central, and South — the question in 
debate has, by comparison, only a sentimental or 
academic value. Statistics will show that immigra- 
tion at present from Chile, Argentina, Colombia, 
or Uruguay remains automatically within, or very 
near, such compulsory limits as a quota law would 
impose. Not yet are the citizens of Brazil, Vene- 
zuela, Paraguay, or Bolivia magnetized in perilous 
numbers by United States wages from their happy 
enough homes south of the equator. No rising tides 
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of color threaten to overflow us from sources in 
Panama, Nicaragua, Guatemala, or Ecuador. 

To Mexico as well as to Canada, on the other 
hand, the annual loss of several thousands of their 
best citizens is becoming a serious matter. In the 
case of Canada, readily assimilable immigration 
from the States into the prairie provinces and 
British Columbia in a measure offsets the emigration 
from Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces 
into the industrial centers of New England and the 
region of the Great Lakes. No such compensatory 
movement, or ebb tide, qualifies the flood from 
Mexico, for movements of comparatively non- 
assimilable United States citizens into Mexico, 
since the banner years of the Diaz régime, have 
been negligible. The two currents, the Canadian 
from the north and the Mexican from the south, 
present many similarities: both are, as everyone 
knows, drawn by the same immemorial lure of 
money, “more money,” which has ever been potent 
to overcome barriers of race, nationality, religion, 
language, and natural home ties; both also find a 
warm welcome in the particular localities where 
their increment of willing labor is most appreciated 
— the Canadians in the textile mills, the lumber 
camps, the chain stores, and the swarming banks 
of the Northeast; the Mexicans in the cotton fields, 
the mines, the fruit and truck gardens, and on the 
railroads of the Southwest. Whatever else may be 
arguable about the desirability of these sojourners 
or citizens, they give such satisfaction to their 
employers that whole areas of the United States rise 
vehemently to protest any proposal of their re- 
stricted supply. 

The Dominion Government, with less than ten 
million people sprinkled through an area much 
larger than the United States, has an interest in the 
conservation of its citizens corresponding to that of 
a Mexican Government now for the first time in 
Mexican history seriously dedicated to national 
rehabilitation. Both Governments are losing not 
their undesirables, as the proponents of this legisla- 
tion would have us believe; they are losing much 
of the efficient and stable man power which each 
needs in its undeveloped territories far more than 
the well-developed United States actually needs 
it when overproduction is annually becoming the 
nation’s most serious domestic problem. 


OING back to the first “opportunity” angle on 

J our original proposition, quoted at the begin- 
ning of this article, we can see obvious reasons for the 
cordial codperation of the two most closely neighbor- 
ing Governments in legislative measures looking 
toward a restriction of immigration as well as in 
Joint efforts for the enforcement of such measures. 
Why, then, alienate or possibly antagonize these 
two big neighbors, together sharing with us nearly 
six thousand miles of unprotectable border land, by 


arbitrary, unilateral quota legislation which will 
lump in with Europe, Africa, and much of the 
Orient all the rest of the Americas, whose institu- 
tions, and many of whose interests, are nominally 
identical with ours? Why, moreover, when every 
one of the other nineteen American republics, 
“lesser” in population and developed wealth, 
cherishes a national dignity, a pride, and an 
“Americanism” in inverse ratio to its statistics? 


OSTILE and pan-propaganda observers of the 
Conference of American States at Havana 
unite in agreeing that Mr. Hughes saved it from 
failure. He and Lindbergh, figures of shining integ- 
rity, have done more to invigorate the ideal of 
“ Pan-Americanism”’ than all six of the international 
gatherings convened since 1899 in its name. And 
yet, at the very time when Hughes at Havana was 
exhausting the eloquence of sincerity to convince 
“Missourian” delegates from all the Americas of the 
reasonableness, good faith, and brotherhood of the 
United States; at the very time when Lindbergh was 
bringing, literally out of the clear blue heavens, a 
new surmise of Americanism into the emotional 
experience of many doubting national groups — at 
that very moment, if you please, Congress throws 
its boomerang of quota restriction proposing to bar 
citizens of all the other Americas from free entry into 
the sacred domain of the United States! 

Why — again it may be vehemently asked — why 
accomplish all this estrangement for the sake of bar- 
ring Mexican labor on evidence that is far from 
conclusive? Although all the Western Hemisphere 
composes the target, the poisoned arrow of 
exclusion is aimed at the bull’s-eye of Mexico. 

Turning now from the international bearing of 
this question to the specific domestic phase of it 
involved in the restriction of Mexican labor, we face 
the dilemma aptly phrased by Mr. Simpich two 
years ago: “If, finally, the stream of workers is cut 
off from Western lands, we shall be obliged to do more 
manual labor ourselves or produce less.” 

With the entire fabric of our industrial life, with 
its colossal superstructure of advertising, selling, 
promotion, and publicity built up on quantity pro- 
duction, the latter of these alternatives is remote 
from serious consideration. The former is abhorrent; 
in the peculiar climatic and labor conditions of the 
Southwest it has been repeatedly proved impossible. 

Immigration figures may be relied upon for accu- 
rate totals of immigrants legitimately coming over 
the border through established ports of entry. But 
the inspectors themselves admit that probably not 
more than fifty per cent of entering Mexicans pay 
the $18 of combined head tax and visa. Thousands 
more every year seep across the nearly two thousand 
miles of Rio Grande and surveyor’s line separating 
Mexico from our border States of Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and California. 
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If it is already impossible, by the admissions of 
immigration officers, to control a howling desolation 
of borderland where whole battalions might easily 
pass north or south unobserved, how much more 
possible will that control become with a quota bar 
clapped on without reference to or consideration by 
the Mexican Government? People in Nogales, 
Douglas, Tucson, E] Paso, and other border commu- 
nities, who have lived their lives vis-4-vis Mexico, 
say that any further arbitrary restriction will simply 
divert the present legitimate currents into already 
well-worn and almost infinite illegitimate channels. 

Less than four hundred men now constitute the 
force of inspectors and patrols which police the 
American side of the Mexican border. Four times that 
number could not begin to do the work these men are 
inadequately paid to try to do now if a widely re- 
sented quota barrier were raised. And just as armies 
of patronage have been enlisted in the hopeless cam- 
paigns of the Eighteenth Amendment, so, also, this 
exclusion act would necessarily call into existence, 
for its nominal enforcement, additional corps and 
divisions of governmental appointees. 

And what are the facts about Mexican labor once 
it is either admitted at $18 a head or bootlegs itself 
into United States employment? To give an intelli- 
gent answer to that question you ought to know the 
border States first hand. As the president of the 
National Chamber of Commerce said the other day 
in San Francisco: “The East knows next to nothing 
of the Southwest’s special agricultural problems as 
they are affected by the threat of Mexican labor 
exclusion.” Even in the Southwest you will find the 
same figures devoted to contradictory conclusions 
and the alleged facts of the proponents labeled as 
lies by the opponents of restriction. 


HE Mexican border, from Corpus Christi on the 

Gulf to Tia Juana at the Pacific, has been familiar 
ground to me for twelve years and, although I can- 
not give a glib answer, at least my opinions are based 
on original information and are disinterestedly clear 
of railroad smoke and the dust of copper mines, 
neither washed by the waters of irrigation projects 
nor soiled by bumper crops of cotton, fruit, lettuce, 
and onions. 

Predominantly the day’s work of the Southwest 
is done by men’s hands. In the mines and on the rail- 
roads this manual labor goes forward uninter- 
ruptedly — except by extreme fluctuations in the 
price of copper — the year round. In the enormous 
territories now devoted to cotton, fruit, and vege- 
table growing manual labor goes from peak to peak 
according to the maturity of the crop. 

It has been repeatedly demonstrated in the last 
twelve years that white labor is unobtainable to do 
this work. The character of the toil, rather than the 
scale of wages, keeps white men from applying for 
these jobs in anything like sufficient numbers to run 








the railroads, mine the ores, or harvest the crops. 
For the same kind of work Mexicans and white men 
are generally paid the same scale of wages, no more, 
no less. In the Arizona mining camp where I am 
typing these last pages, pick and shovel work pays 
brown and white alike $3 a day, with opportunities 
equally open for advancement to $4.50 and $5 jobs. 
Many Mexicans after long employment in sub- 
ordinate capacities now hold these higher salaried 
positions. Not a single instance is on record of a 
white man having worked up from the pick and 
shovel ranks to better pay and “‘a white man’s job” 
with a drill in a power plant or a machine shop. 


ie white men cannot and will not perform the man- 

ual labor of the Southwest, and willing Mexicans 
en bloc are prohibited from doing it, who is going to 
do the work? To import negro labor from the 
Southeastern States in sufficient quantities to at- 
tempt the varied manual industry now satisfactorily 
performed by Mexicans would not solve the eco- 
nomic problem but would add a formidable social and 
political problem. On a small scale it has already 
been tried and proved an expensive failure. Importa- 
tion of Porto Ricans or Filipinos would be open to 
the same objections. If the neighboring Indians of 
Mexico are objectionable, how could black negroes, 
brown Filipinos, or café au lait Porto Ricans be 
made more acceptable simply because the Stars and 
Stripes flies over their being? 

That quality in human labor fast vanishing from 
mechanized quantity production is indigenous in the 
Mexican. The public parks of San Antonio are a 
monument to his artisanship. In the temperatures 
beyond 120 degrees, wherein cotton crops are har- 
vested in the Salt River project of Arizona, the 
Imperial Valley of California, or the Elephant Butte 
irrigated tracts of Texas, he works from dawn to 
dark imperturbably, enduringly, effectively. Itin- 
erant groups of contented fruit pickers annually 
cross into the vast orchards of the “South Land,” 
move on from peak to peak of rotating crops, and 
return enriched to Mexico, leaving a residue of their 
more ambitious or vagrant members behind. 

Characteristically, the Mexican peon is improvi- 
dent, a spender rather than a saver or a go-getter. 
Accordingly he becomes a more acceptable denizen 
of rural communities than of congested urban dis- 
tricts. The police court records of southern Arizona 
carry more entries pro rata of misdemeanors and 
crimes committed by the enlisted negro personnel of 
border regiments than by whole townships of 
Mexicans! And it costs Los Angeles far more money 
to deal with the white flotsam and jetsam left 
stranded annually within its county-wide area by 
receding tides of national advertising, than to meet 
the moderate claim on municipal charity by the 
relatively few lame ducks in a Mexican population 
of nearly 200,000! 
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sympathy which has called forth so tremendous 

a response to the suggestion made in the 
United States Senate that the nation begin to 
attack its unemployment problem. I might have 
ascribed it to the feeling of charity and human 
kindness if it were not for the fact that it has been 
taken up by hard and weather-beaten editors who 
are not ordinarily swayed by the soft emotion. There 
is something real and fundamental underneath the 
present unemployment prob- 


] CANNOT believe that it is just sentimental 


Sound Policy to Break the Bread Lines 


By Senator Robert F. Wagner 


national problem, unemployment must overcome 
two dangerous attitudes, both of which have found 
expression in high places. The first is that doses of 
unemployment are healthful because they serve to 
teach labor “its place.” It is almost superfluous to 
add that those who subscribe to this view are also 
of the opinion that the “place of labor” is very low. 
They look with disfavor upon anything which may 
enable labor to bargain more effectively for its fair 
and adequate share of the products of industry. 

The second attitude that 





lem which radically distin- 
guishes it from the romantic 
episodes of the old General 
Coxey’s army. 

Unemployment today is of 
vastly greater significance © 
than it was half a century ago, 
primarily for the reason that 
we have become a nation of 
wage earners. First, the dis- 
appearance of the Western 
frontier; second, the drift of 
population from the farm to 
the city; and third, the growth 
and development of large cor- 
porate business have trans- 





Despite our apparent prosperity, 
a total of 1,874,050 men are idle 
at the present time. Senator Wag- 
ner of New York, leader of the 
movement to investigate unem- 
ployment, challenges one govern- 
ment department’s statement that 
such a_ condition 
and demands that a do-nothing ous. Its followers regularly 
policy of letting the situation ad- 
just itself give way to intelligent 
inquiry and constructive experi- 
ment to break up the bread lines 
and remove the spectre of unem- 
ployment from the workman’s 

horizon 


must be overcome is that 
which tearfully acknowledges 
the existence of unemploy- 
ment and regretfully concludes 
that it must be so. Such a 
philosophy of inaction and 
despair is less malignant than 
is “normal,” the other but no less danger- 
preach the creed that unem- 
ployment must be allowed to 
adjust itself. Even if. self- 
adjustment were to be ex- 
pected, the question is, who 
is to bear the great cost and 
the terrific losses during the 








formed a nation of independent 
enterprisers into a people largely dependent upon 
wages and employment for gaining a livelihood. 
All the signs point to the continuance of these 
economic tendencies. Farm land is naturally limited 
in quantity, and the size of the tract which the 
farmer is capable of handling is, through the use of 
machinery, rapidly increasing. The farm is, conse- 
quently, bound to continue to send increments of 
population to the cities, there to seek industrial 
and commercial employment in competition with 
those displaced by machinery and the expanded 
productivity of labor. ; 
Upon the availability of work and wages, there- 
fore, depends the primary happiness of an ever-in- 
creasing proportion of the American people, and the 
Periodic failure of work is the most vicious threat 
to their security. So far the problem has received 
but scant attention in the formation of our national 
economic policies. But in the economic life of every 
family it has long played a leading réle. Even in 
times of plentiful employment, the fear of the loss of 
work haunts the hearth of every wage earner. It is 
a dread fear which cannot be overcome by courage 
alone, for over it the worker has no control. 
In its struggle for recognition as the major 


period of adjustment? Are 
we going to continue to load that burden upon the 
shoulders of those least able to bear it? For a long 
time the total loss of industrial accidents was borne 
by the poor unfortunates who were injured, until 
workmen’s compensation was conceived and the 
cost was transferred to the industry where it right- 
fully belonged. Incidentally, that has proved to be 
a great stimulant to the introduction of safety de- 
vices and safety methods. It may well be that 
a similar result would follow if industry were com- 
pelled to bear the cost of its seasonal and cyclical 
unemployment. 

Self-adjustment is but an apologetic title for a 
do-nothing policy and for a condition of mental 
sterility. Only those who can complacently see 
poverty, misery, wretchedness, falling standards, 
and declining ideals will urge its adoption as a 
national policy. 

How unemployment affects the man who is out 
of work is fairly well known. His savings are ex- 
hausted, his buying power destroyed, and his self- 
respect undermined. If the idleness is prolonged, not 
only he, but his wife and children suffer actual want 
and privation until finally they submit to the humil- 
iation of receiving charitable relief. 
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Is the man at work entirely free from the in- 
fluence of unemployment? By no means. One of the 
grave dangers of slavery was that it subjected free 
workingmen to the unfair competition of slaves. 
That same unfair competition is inherent in the 
existence of a standing army of unemployed who 
are ready to accept employment at any price. It is 
the presence of this competition which makes the 
unemployment problem way and beyond more 
significant than the question of relief to the wage- 
less men, for by causing competition with employed 
labor enforced idleness serves as a great lever to 
depress the standard of living of those employed, 
and to deprive them of any sense of security. 


—— the man on the job and the man invol- 
untarily idle look to their Government for 
protection, and the national welfare demands that 
it respond at least to the extent of taking the initia- 
tive in a campaign against unemployment that will 
give no quarter to the enemy. Those who are pre- 
sumably speaking for the present Administration 
are already busy at the 


creation of new industries, and he has appealed to the 
inventive genius of the nation to exert itself in that 
direction. Here again a policy is laid down which is 
no policy at all. Instead of suggesting affirmative 
action it relies on the hope that somehow invention 
will come at the right time and take up just the 
necessary amount of slack in the industrial machine. 
It is a truism that the development of new indus- 
tries is desirable, but the far-reaching inventions 
and discoveries upon which new industries are 
founded come into being out of the untapped genius 
of mankind and do not at all respond to exhortation. 
No one can foretell when they will come. No one can 
frame a policy of unemployment relief which relies 
upon so uncertain a method of solution. 

What a confession of defeat it is to admit that 
there is nothing we can do about unemployment. 
True enough, there is no ready-made panacea for 
sustained or periodic idleness, but certainly we 
shall never find a cure so long as we believe either 
that nothing can be done about it or that nothing 
should be done about it; in other words, so long 

as we despair of discov- 





task of comforting the 


ering a solution or rest 


public intoits smug com- 
placency toward unem- 
ployment, and thereby 
excusing their own fail- 
ure of accomplishment 
in stemming the tide of 
idleness. 

One Federal depart- 
ment announces that the 
presence of one million 
who are out of work is 
“normal,” and, there- 
fore, nothing to be 
alarmed about. To my 
way of thinking, there 
is an unashamed cal- 
lousness in the logic 
which reasons that be- 
cause it is statistically 
“normal” for a million 





On March 27, in response to the Senate resolu- 
tion introduced by Senator Wagner, Secretary of 
Labor James J. Davis furnished the Senate with 
unemployment figures. According to the most 
accurate estimates available by Ethelbert Ste- 
wart, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 1,874,050 
were idle on January 1, 1928, an increase in 
unemployment of 7.43 per cent since 1925. On 
the other hand, reports Secretary Davis, Febru- 
ary shows increased employment, the first up- 
ward trend since April, 1927. A simultaneous re- 
port of the American Federation of Labor states 
that eighteen per cent of its own trade-union 
members were unemployed in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1928. Floods, after effects of the Florida 
hurricane, temporary closing of industrial plants, 
and the bituminous-coal strike are listed by 
Secretary Davis as contributing factors to un- 
employment. Prompt relief will be afforded 
through new construction on Federal, State, and 

municipal projects, he states 








upon the pious hope that 
all will be well. A policy 
of deliberate experi- 
mentation must be 
substituted for these 
prevailing attitudes. 
The experiments must 
be along several lines: 
increasing wages, there- 
by enlarging the pur- 
chasing power of the 
working population; 
decreasing hours to 
compensate for the ex- 
panding productivity of 
labor; distribution of the 
risk and burden of un- 
employment so as to 
minimize the hardship 
resulting from idleness; 


workers to be compelled to go without work and 
wages that, therefore, there is no ground for alarm. 
Do the families whose breadwinners belong to the 
unlucky million likewise feel that alarm is un- 
watranted? What peace of mind can the other 
workers enjoy when they know that, through 
no fault of theirs, they may be at any time 
drafted to join the ranks of the idle million? Fully 
to realize the significance of a statistical million of 
idle men imagination is necessary — imagination 
which can read into those digits the anxiety, the 
cruelly crushing anxiety which they record for a 
million homes. 

The spokesman for another Federal department 
has declared that relief will come only from the 


perfecting the channel between the workman and 
his job through a system of employment agencies; 
gathering of the pertinent information and data as 
to employment, unemployment, wages, and prices 
so as to permit business to be guided intelligently 
by reference to the facts, and the utilization of the 
tremendous spending power of government as a 
great balance wheel to stabilize the vibration of the 
entire industrial machinery. 

These projects must be experimented with vigor- 
ously and with a zealous determination to eradicate 
joblessness. No such experiment will be undertaken 
or prove successful so long as those who are in 
charge of the laboratory are of the mind that all is 
well in our economic household. 
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What the Camera 


Misses 


There Is Much About the 
Cinema Stage That the 
Camera Does Not 
Choose to See — 


Here Is Some 


of It 


BEFORE ONE CAN GAIN ENTRANCE TO THE HOLLYWOOD 

STUDIO, THE CERBERUS AT THE DOOR MUST BE AP- 

PEASED AND THE AMBITIOUS BLUFFER MAY FIND THE 

INFORMATION CLERK BOILED RATHER HARD FOR HIS 

LIKING. THE SEPARATION OF THE WHEAT FROM THE 

CHAFF IS OFTEN AN UNCOMFORTABLE OPEKATION — 
FOR THE CHAFF 


A PART OF THAT STRANGE, HODGEPODGE WORLD BEHIND THE SCREEN — A VIEW OF THE STUDIO LOT AT UNIVERSAL CITY, CALIFORNIA. IF YOU SEARCH, YOU 
MAY FIND HERE A NEW YORK STREET, A SCHOONER TIED UP AT A WHARF, A PARIS OPERA HOUSE, A SPANISH GARDEN, AND A SUBWAY ENTRANCE 
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ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT 
TECHNICIANS IN THE INDUSTRY, 
AND ONE WHO CAN — AND DOES — 
MAKE OR BREAK EVERY PICTURE, 
IS THE FiLM CUTTER. HIS IS THE 
TASK OF PIECING TOGETHER IN THE 
PROPER PROPORTIONS THE _ INDI- 
VIDUAL SCENES, AND REDUCING 
MORE CHAOS TO LESS. HIS WORK 
GETS FAR LESS ATTENTION THAN 
IT NEEDS AND DESERVES 





A PERFECTLY GOOD ROCK PILE 
FROM THE REAR. AN ECCENTRIC 
WOODEN FRAMEWORK COVERED 
WITH ORDINARY HEN WIRE AND 
AN ARTISTICALLY APPLIED LAYER 
OF PLASTER AND PAINT PRESENTS 
A MOST CONVINCING APPEARANCE 
TO THE INGENUOUS LENS 


WHEN YOU SEE ON THE SCREEN 
SHADELESS PICTURES OF FACES 
UNDER TEN-QUART HATS YOU 
SHOULD NOT BE MISLED INTO 
BELIEVING THAT THE ELIMINA- 
TION OF DEEP SHADOWS IS 
DUE TO HOLLYWOOD DAYLIGHT. 
HERE AT THE LEFT IS THE SORT 
OF GENERATING PLANT WHICH 
POWERS THE LIGHTS USED ON 
LOCATION 
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HERE IS A PORTABLE ORCHESTRA EMPLOYED TO INSPIRE AN EMOTIONAL REAC- FOR NO MORE IMPORTANT OCCASION THAN THE FILMING OF ONE OF THOSE 
TION IN THE PLAYERS. THE GENTLEMAN IN THE REAR IS EITHER RAISING A MEL- TIRESOME TWO-REEL COMEDIES, A LARGE STAFF IS KEPT BUSY HANDLING 
LOW TENOR OR YAWNING — EQUALLY EFFECTIVELY IN EITHER CASE THE LIGHTS OR THE CAMERAS OR THE DIRECTOR'S COLLAPSIBLE CHAIR 


EVEN SUCH A LOWLY CASTLE IN SPAIN AS THIS IS NOT ALWAYS WHAT IT SEEMS. THIS HOLLYWOOD HACIENDA APPEARS RATHER OUT AT THE ELBOWS 
FROM ONE VANTAGE POINT 
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THE SAME MAN, HAVING NEGOTI- 
ATED THE SIDEWALK ABOVE, IS 
NOW THE OBJECT OF MUCH ATTEN- 
TION ON THE FRONT STOOP. WHEN 
THE CAMERAS AND THE LIGHTS 
AND THE DIRECTORS ARE ALL IN 
POSITION, HE WILL ENTER THE 
HOUSE AND AT ONCE CONCLUDE 
THE SCENE AS IF NOTHING HAD 
HAPPENED 
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IN HOLLYWOOD A MAN CANNOT 
EVEN WALK DOWN THE STREET 
WITHOUT CAUSING A SCORE OF 
WORKMEN AND STAFF EXPERTS ALL 
KINDS OF TROUBLE. HERE THE 
CAMERA BATTERY IS MOUNTED ON 
A TRUCK AND THE SUNLIGHT IS 
BENT CAREFULLY IN SEVERAL DI- 
RECTIONS BY WHITE SCREENS 





IN ORDER TO PHOTOGRAPH THE 
GENTLEMEN UNDER THE TRAVEL- 
ING BUCKET AT THE LEFT, IT WAS 
NECESSARY FOR THE CAMERAMAN 
TO PERCH ON A TOWER SOME DIS- 
TANCE AWAY. JUST WHAT THIS 
RICKETY STAGING IS FASTENED TO 
IS A MYSTERY, BUT THE PERSON WHO 
SEES THE FINISHED PICTURE WILL 


KNOW NOTHING ABOUT THIS 
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Back Stage in Washington 





Mr. Lowman Prepares to Mop Up a Convention 


being a simple, straightforward, unsophis- 

ticated sort of fellow, is the reason behind 

the great prohibition drive on the seat of a national 
convention. Secretary Lowman hands out a long 
yarn that his prohibition agents will start imme- 
diately to make the convention city of Houston, 
Texas, bone dry for the Democratic gathering in 
June. Now why of all places should Houston and 
the Democratic convention be picked out as the 
sure scene of expected revelry and wet high jinks? 
A convention at- 


()*: of the things that always mystifies me, 


deep student of prohibition or of politics, or of both, 
might be able to furnish a key to the answer. Either 
Mr. Lowman is libeling politicians as a body, I say, 
or else he is a silly fellow who does not know what 
he is talking about. The very idea! A very large part 
of the men who will attend the Houston convention 
have sworn oaths in various legislative bodies to 
uphold the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States. Suspect them of taking a drink? Fie upon the 
suggestion! To suspect men who will wrangle for 
hours over the inclusion of a dry plank in a national 

party platform, all of 








tracts a number of 
Cabinet officers, past 
and present, Senators, 
Representatives, gov- 
ernment officials, gov- 
ernors of States, and 
the rest of the political 
gentry who are sup- 
posed to represent this 
great country of ours. 
Are they wet? Well, 


Mr. Seymour Lowman, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury in Charge of Prohibition Enforcement, will send 
his shock troops down to Houston, Texas, late in June 
to greet the Democratic political gentry. And that mysti- 
fies our correspondent. For most of those who brave the 
Houston heat will frankly favor a ‘‘law enforcement’’ 
plank. Many have sworn public oaths to enforce the 
Constitution of the United States. Can Mr. Lowman 

SUS pect insincerity? 


whom are agreed upon 
“law enforcement,” 
seems to me a rather 
dirty, not to say even 
a despicable, trick. 
One would think 
from listening to the 
speeches, reading’ the 
harangues on prohibi- 
tion of all these politi- 
cal folk that a national 








Mr. Lowman seems to 

think they are and that appears to be a libel on the 
whole body of politicians. Houston, Texas, as far as 
our limited information goes, has not been marked 
for the descent of a whole army of prohibition snoop- 
ers and snipers since the Volstead law was passed 
over a Presidential veto. It seems to me a very 
ludicrous, not to say hypocritical, thing that poor 
Houston should suffer because the lawmakers of 
the country will gather there to nominate a Presi- 
dential candidate. Could volumes speak more for 
the way in which prohibition is held by the men 
who write the laws, enforce them, and send legisla- 
tors to Federal and State capitals? 

When the American Legion, the Kiwanis, the 
Rotarians, or even the Mystic Shrine gathers in 
some city no one hears Mr. Lowman issuing orders 
to his deputy commissioners that they must lay 
siege to the place months in advance and mop up 
the stocks of choice beverages that are being laid in 
for the occasion. Oh, no. It seems that the political 
boys are the only ones who may be taken for granted 
as having a deep thirst. Mr. Lowman, it seems, 
takes it for granted that where the politicians hold 
out there will be also the greatest number of boot- 
leggers. Where the Senators are thickest, where the 
men who manipulate the strings to put men in high 
office, in the White House, if you please, there also 
will be the most booze. 

It is all very queer and inexplicable and some 





political convention 
would be the last place in the world where one could 
find a bottle of ram. Mr. Lowman thinks otherwise. 
He is going to surround these defenders of the flag 
and the sanctity of the home with a posse of prohi- 
bition agents, and any person over nine months old 
seen drinking out of a bottle will be summarily 
snatched into the local hoosegow or sent to the chain 
gangs of Texas. 

What is more, it is a well-advertised fact that 
all the prohibition societies, the ladies of the 
W. C. T. U., and the superintendents of the Anti- 
Saloon League will be in force in Houston, and I take 
it that Mr. Secretary Lowman does not think these 
good people will need protection from the purveyors 
of illicit beverages. I sincerely hope that Congress, 
many of whose members will attend the convention 
in Houston, will start an investigation of Mr. Low- 
man’s action — it being one of the few things that 
the Senate has not stuck its nose into — and justly 
resent this reflection on its character or at least on 
its thirst. 


Cc goes to prove that we are now viewing a new 
type of statesmanship of which the Senate of 
the United States proves Exhibit A. History leads 
me to believe that there was a time when able men, 
after long preparation, stood in their places on the 
Senate floor and delivered well-considered and 
brilliant speeches on important subjects. That day 
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has apparently passed. In its stead we have a num- 
ber of blatherskites and distinctly cheap individuals 
who utter fire and brimstone on a subject of which 
they have only the haziest idea, who attack char- 
acters of high public officials from the sanctuary of 
Senatorial immunity, who mouth deliberate un- 
truths with only the faintest suspicion that they will 
be tracked down in the lie. 

I refer specifically to the Heflins, the Arthur 
Robinsons, and the Neelys of the present Senate. 
I doubt if it would be possible to find in any senior 
deliberative body the world over cheapness such as 
these gentlemen daily exhibit. I refer to the wild 
imaginings of Tom Heflin who, without batting an 
eye or having his fingers crossed, can connect the 
Pope in Rome with the election of a President in 
Nicaragua. There is Arthur Robinson of Indiana 
who unceasingly insinuates and intimates in such 
fashion that he cannot flatly be called a prevaricator 
and a distorter of the truth. There is Neely of West 
Virginia, a smart Aleck whose composition of poetry 
and political jokes is dished up persistently. 

I suppose I have left out somebody’s favorite 
aversion in the Senate. Of the three that I have 
named, Robinson of Indiana and Neely irritate me 
most. I can see the majority of the Senate composed 
of just such men, thanks to the primary which has 
made Senators nothing more than representatives 
at large from the forty-eight States. The Senate has 
lost not only its dignity but its reputation. The 
blatherskites who pervert its privileges of free 
speech and immunity into baseless attacks have so 
lowered its esteem that today a Representative is 
regarded as on an infinitely higher plane. 

I have no fault to find at all with the insurgent 
wing which sometimes honestly reflects an opposite 
political theory and effectively makes its arguments 
and goes down to defeat, but to street-corner 
orators whose insincerity and perfidy are an open 


book to those whose duty it is to sit above and 
look down on them from the galleries. There is a 
plain line demarking Senators who were chosen by 
the old convention system and those who have 
come in under the popular primary. Few will insist 
that the latter have improved the ability of the 
Senate, no matter to whatever political shade they 
adhere. The largest mouth and the loudest voice win 
the day. It is my belief that there are in the Senate 
today men not to be equaled for cheapness in any 
State Legislature in the country. In the Republican 
Assembly of New York in the last ten years there 
has not been a man who has dared make the charges 
against Governor Smith that were insinuated by 
Robinson of Indiana in the Senate. 

The antics of the new statesmen are bound to 
hurt the prestige of the Senate with the country. 
So long as the Heflins, the Robinsons, and the 
Neelys pour out their tripe in greater profusion than 
their more sensible and saner colleagues, so long 
must the country. continue to regard the entire 
membership as mere hot-air artists whose veracity 
and soundness are not to be counted upon. 


ean of the scandals of the Harding Ad- 
ministration to take hold with the voters and con- 
stitute an important issue in the past or coming 
campaign can be attributed largely to the low 
estimate that the public has of the Senate. Unable 
to differentiate between the Heflins, the Robin- 
sons, the Neelys, and Senators who have honest 
political views, the public, it appears, classes the 
whole lot as trifling and refuses to listen. The 
Senate, it seems to me, is growing worse rather than 
better. This type is on the increase. Self-restraint is 
less and less in evidence. The sane man grows dis- 
gusted and leaves the chamber unable to believe 
that the cheapness of the new statesmen can be 
tolerated by the country. 





Saxifrage 


When I return there 

Its gardens never yield 
Visibly, my childhood .. . 
But in a far field, 


There is a cedar 

Above a gray ledge 
Between earth and heaven, 
At the world’s edge. 


It is a place where time stands still, 
A place of no age... 

There, when the world was young, 
I gathered saxifrage, 


Most loved of flowers, 
Lovely past belief, 
Soft of stem, starry, 
Cure for long grief. 


Many pass that wood ledge, 
They glimpse it any day, 
But their eyes are hidden 
From its hidden way. 


Low visibility 
Masks it from earth, 
But there are passers 
Who linger for its mirth. 
IsaBEL Fiske Conant. 
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If You Know What I Mean 


taken from a single issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune, that of March 20, 1928: 

1, “Publishers Face Jury Over Book after 3 
Years.” (Which means, obviously, that an indict- 
ment of some three years’ standing is finally coming 
to trial.) 2, “Defendant Faces Jury After Nearly 
Two Years’ Delay.” (A certain Harry M. Danzinger 
is being tried for an act of bribery, alleged to have 
been committed in the Milk Scandals of 1926.) 
3, ‘‘Incorrect Warrant May Restore 2,200 Barrels 
of Seized Beer.” (The beer, confiscated last Novem- 
ber, is beginning its tour of the courts.) 4, “Statler 
Houseboat Lost With 12 Men Stanch, He Says.” 
(A lawsuit growing out of the loss of the MIRA- 
MAR, anno 1925.) 5, “Convicted of Snow Fraud — 
Three Go To Workhouse.” (Three men, arrested in 
1926, for fraudulent checking of loads of snow 
cleared from the streets in the winter of 1925-26, 
meet a swift punishment.) 6, ““Supreme Court Rules 
That All Activities Must Be Confined To Meat 
Packing.” (The final ruling on suits brought against 
the packing interests by the United States Govern- 
ment on the twenty-seventh of February, nineteen 
hundred and twenty.) 7, “Supreme Court Suspen- 
sion Put On A. S. Gilbert.” (A New York lawyer is 
disciplined for his conduct of certain tax cases as of 
October, 1921.) 8, “Moran Murder Jury To Decide 
His Fate Today.” (“Red” Moran, once convicted 
of the murder of two New York policemen, Novem- 
ber, 1926, is enjoying his second trial — and with a 
perfectly dandy insanity defense.) 9, A three-column 
head and write-up of the Sinclair-Doheny-Fall- 
Slemp-McLean-Hays-Mellon-Burns-Daugherty and 
Co. proceedings. (I’m a little shaky on my American 
history, but I think this was the scandal which led 
to the eventual sinking of the Maine — or was it 
the Merrimac?) 

A scrutiny of the dates would indicate that here, 
indeed, are vintage cases. And where a lawyer a few 
years back might have hustled and toiled to keep a 
practice alive, today, obviously, if he is fortunate 
enough to own a good case or two he is fixed for the 
rest of his life, as are likewise his progeny and inheri- 
tors. Like the bygone crafts of the Middle Ages, a 
lawsuit will undoubtedly become a matter of family 
pride, a calling, a function, to be handed down from 
father to son so long as the line persists, with the 
privilege reverting to the State for disposition in the 
event of the family succession’s ultimate failure. 

A young man of today, for example, even in his 
nonage, might be carefully groomed and pointed for 
a high post in the celebrated Sinclair defense. Send 
him to the right school and college, give him a year 


Te following headlines, quoted in brief, are 


of European travel, and then farm him out in the 
sticks for a few years of seasoning, and he’d still 
have plenty of time to begin at the bottom of the 
Sinclair defense and work up. Indeed, so far as I can 
see, it won’t be long before we find the protagonists 
of that personage being obliged, through the ever- 
increasing complexities of the case, to take out incor- 
poration papers and set up as a $10,000,000 or 
$20,000,000 enterprise. A twenty-two-story building 
on lower Broadway will be occupied in its entirety 
by the company, and will be pointed out as a monu- 
ment of successful endeavor, an example of what a 
really ambitious lawyer can do if he tries. “Sinclair 
Defense, Inc.” Why, the whole sky line of lower 
Manhattan might be changed! 


* * * 


“Well, fellows, that name on the door is some- 
thing I set my heart on when I first came to work 
for this firm. ‘Sinclair Defense, Inc. — Oswald 
Gherkin, Vice President in Charge of Public Rela- 
tions.’ Reads pretty nice, eh? Well, it’s been a long 
grind, but as I was saying to my wife the other 
evening, things have got so now that I can afford to 
sort of get my breath. 

“When I first came to S. D., Inc., they looked me 
over and said, ‘Well, young man, what can you do?’ 
Right back at them I answered, ‘I can make a bet- 
ter plea for postponement than any other man of 
my age in the world.’ And so they put me to making 
pleas for postponement. Well, sir, for five years I 
made those pleas; sometimes I wouldn’t get a 
postponement; sometimes they’d say, ‘No more 
postponements!’ Just like that! What would I do? 
Huh!! I’d just sit right down and make a better 
plea than ever, and, like as not, I’d get it, too. 

“Then they put me on demurrers. I stayed there 
for four years. But do you think that all I did was 
prepare demurrers? Not a bit of it. Why, all the 
time I was on that job I sat up half the night every 
night practicing motions for a change of venue. And 
naturally, when the change of venue manager got 
fired, who do you think got the job? Little old 
Oswald Gherkin, naturally. 

“Oh, yes — I’ve done ’em all. Right today, al- 
though I haven’t been even inside the Motion to 
Dismiss Department for ten years, I’ll bet I could 
go down there and make as neat a motion as the 
man in charge. I’ve got my boy working there now. 
Just a kid, sure, but from the way he’s coming 
along I’d say he looks like a chip off the old block. 
Ha! Ha! Yessir, that’s what they tell me—he’s a 
chip off the old block — just like his dad.” 

C. W. M. 
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The Shadow Stage 


sweetheart. Above the bursting 

of studio bombs, the roaring of 
studio lions and the shrieking of studio 
sirens, mother’s voice is heard calling 
for her children. What with “Mother 
Machree” and “Four Sons” loosed 
simultaneously upon a public always avid 
for further demonstrations of maternal 
heartache, the cowboys and diamond 
smugglers and pugilists and trapeze per- 
formers are for the present on the side lines 
of the general esteem. Whenever mother 
is put on screen exhibition, the eyes of 
countless thousands are immediately at 
her disposal. Perhaps a good cry over her 
tribulations is one of the most ennobling 
and corrective indulgences of mankind. 
I don’t know. One hesitates to make flat- 
footed assertions in matters so personal. 
But on one score there need be no equivo- 
cating. The screen’s use of motherhood 
is about as ennobling as a Klan flogging. 
The spectacle of the countless thousands 
is a little less than exalting. 

That mawkish convention, lifted from 
the cheap properties of the theatre, that 
mother’s lot is considerably rougher than 
the lot of an early Christian martyr, has 
found a ready perpetuator in the movie. 
The reason is no more involved than that 
the paying guests would apparently rather 
dissolve into a handkerchief over mother 
than into two handkerchiefs over any- 
thing else. So mother pictures are es- 
pecially designed for the children of earth 
who crave to be reminded that, wittingly 
or unwittingly, they have been a source of 
infinite anguish to the women who bore 
them. The only kind of motherhood that 
is worth a tinker’s curse to the screen is 
the kind that is torn by all the agonies that 
maternal flesh is heir to. Only unhappy 
mothers need apply at the Hollywood 
wickets. The business of perpetuating 
the race is attended by unremitting dis- 
tress, and anyone who denies it will be 
thrown out on his ear by the treasurer of 
the firm, who is an authority. 

It happens that the movie baron who is 
now sponsoring both “Mother Machree” 
and “Four Sons” is the same one who 
some years ago made literally pots of 
money with a little crackerjack entitled 
“Over the Hill” —to the poorhouse, 
naturally. It was, if you will permit me, 
the howling success of the season. It also 
happens that the same producer has re- 
cently been featured in the financial news 
as consolidating the largest chain of 
motion-picture houses in the world. While 
this department does not set up to be a 
forum of suspicion, it probably does the 
gentleman’s business acumen no injustice 


() == again Mother is Hollywood’s 


By Perceval Reniers 


in grouping these facts together. Having 
discovered that motherhood is a biologi- 
cal arrangement particularly useful for 
maintaining the dividend rate, Mr. Fox 
is only reasonable in evoking its aid at 
this hour of his great industrial expansion. 
What mother’s tears will bring as a chain- 
store product will doubtless reach a 
staggering figure. 

The hint for the “Mother Machree” 
story was found in the popularity of the 
old Chauncey Olcott song, the verses of 
which were written twenty years ago by 
Rida Johnson Young. The story of the 
film is by the same author. It is out of the 
same hokum barrel and boasts what is 
probably the best little collection of 
improbabilities and coincidences mus- 
tered under one title in a twelvemonth. 
Belle Bennett, the mother who got off to 
such a splendid start in “Stella Dallas,” 
is the Irish widow who suffers until the 
“dear silver” shines in her hair — and 
nothing would induce me to tell more. 


HE Irish contingent taken care of, 

Mr. Fox turns his attention to the 
more or less neglected German population 
in “Four Sons.” It is an adaptation of a 
story by I. A. R. Wylie, “Mother Bernle 
Learns Her Letters.” While the purpose 
is deliberate and identical with that of all 
mother pictures, the results are rather 
better. “Four Sons,” in fact, may be 
credited with affecting restraint on at 
least three quarters of its content —a 
restraint for which a really remarkable 
characterization by Margaret Mann as 
the mother seems mainly responsible. So 
far as this courier could detect there was 
not a false note in the whole long train 
of tribulation which she was called upon 
to support. After all, they could afford 
to withhold the tear buckets. When a 
good mutter is required to give up three 
sons to the German army and one to 
America, of all places, the potential pathos 
can stand on its own feet. The film brings 
over from the story the glow of truth 
and adds on its own account some inci- 
dental incredibilities. 

Where “Four Sons” really has the edge 
on other pictures of its general class is 
in the matter of the surrender scenes. I 
refer, of course, to the surrender of sons 
to the iron embrace of Armageddon. No 
mother picture would get over the thresh- 
old of the scenarist’s office without that 
heart-wrenching passage in which troops 
march away and smiles struggle bravely 
over convulsive sobs. It is dog-eared 
hokum, but it packs a tremendous wallop, 
war or no war. “Mother Machree”’ has 
the customary allotment of one such 


scene though an interminable one. Per- 
haps the producer of “Four Sons” found 
his cue in the philosophy of Don Marquis’ 
moth, which reckoned that if a little flame 
was good a lot more would be better. 
For movie purposes, at least, the quanti- 
tative four has all the best of it. 

Proof plenty has passed over the shadow 
stage that American and Jewish and Irish 
and English mothers are martyrs to that 
despairing clutch at the heart when the 
drums roll. Now that it has been disclosed 
thatGerman mothers arelikewise affected, 
it must be admitted that the geographical 
possibilities of the mother picture are 
opening up. But by the time we have had 
pictures of Grecian, Bulgarian, Persian, 
Senegalese, and Korean mothers giving 
their sons to the war, theeffect may become 
a trifle dull. The mother-picture industry, 
having taken tithe of the war scenes of all 
nations, may face the necessity of dis- 
covering another motif as poignant. To 
what, then, will mothers give their sons? 
Where may be found a substitute for 
Mars greedily waiting out beyond? 

In an extremity, of course, there is the 
Russian mother, shaken by terrible pre- 
sentiments, dedicating her first-born to the 
precarious business of supplying the world 
with caviar. And what of the Chinese 
women, watching their boys depart each 
morning for the firecracker factory: those 
happy, care-free lads who may never 
return? The mothers of sailors are worn 
a little thin in common with those who 
didn’t raise their boys to be soldiers, but 
after all there must be a considerable 
number of women who stand in the ma- 
ternal relation to pearl divers. And I 
should think it would be rather harrowing 
to be a mother Eskimo, all things con- 
sidered. Obviously, the field is barely 
scratched and Mr. Fox need never despair. 


bevel the expedients to which 
the producers turn, it is doubtful if 
this department will ever feel that putting 
mother on the rack for what her cries will 
bring is anything but a deliberately taste- 
less and venal practice. True, the whole 
soul of man is free territory for artist 
and philosopher, but if this type of emo- 
tional extortion has anything in common 
with art or philosophy, then “The Presi- 
dent’s Daughter” is a literary monu- 
ment. There are no fences up in the field 
of human relationships, but there is a 
line that distinguishes hunting from pot 
shooting. When the movies discover that 
the whole of mother’s existence is not 
taken up by the ordeal of having her 
offspring wrenched from her, that may 
be another story. 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


HEATRICAL New York has 

known Samuel Hoffenstein for some 

years as a wit who succeeded in 
making of A. H. Woods an almost legend- 
ary figure, unlike unto any other manager 
along Broadway. In other circles Mr. 
Hoffenstein has been known as an occa- 
sional contributor of parodies and light 
verse to the daily papers and to the maga- 
zines. Out of a considerable accumulation 
of such manuscripts the author has made 
a careful selection, which he now presents 
under the characteristic title of “Poems in 
Praise of Practically Nothing.” 

It is rather difficult to convey, other- 
wise than by frequent quotations, the pe- 
culiar quality of Mr. Hoffenstein’s humor. 
That he can write a good parody with the 
best of his contemporaries in the field is 
proved by his impressions of A. E. Hous- 
man in “The Shropshire Lad’s Cousin (An 
Even Gloomier Fellow than his Celebrated 
Relative),” of Vachel Lindsay in “Mr. 
Vachel Lindsay Discovers Radio,” and in 
his renderings of Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Walter De La Mare, W. H. Davies, Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson, W. B. Yeats, and 
Heine. But one prefers to dwell upon 
those verses which are peculiarly in the 
author’s own vein. Such are the poems 
grouped under the heading: “A Garden of 
Verses for the Little Ones, Including 
Orphans and Stepchildren, and their Par- 
ents and Guardians also.” 


Rock-a-bye, baby; why do you smile? 

Are you rehearsing how to beguile? 

We'll mould your expression just the right 
way: 

Your natural look is a bit too blasé. 


Mamma will tuck her little one in; 

Sleep now, my darling, it’s good for the 
skin; 

And skin is important, for soon comes the 
day 

When baby commences her skin game to 
play. 


Mamma will help you, mamma advise, 
Take the hard look away from your eyes; 
Mamma will tell her lamb what to do, 
Then Ziegfeld will come and glorify you. 


That admonition is addressed to “Little 
Girls Only,” and the following is the com- 
plementary address to “Little Boys Des- 
tined for Big Business’”’: 


Sleep, my baby, little elf; 

Grow up honest — with yourself! 
Always unto others do 

What they’d like to do to you. 


Love your neighbor — he may be 
Useful; and besides it’s free; 


But should he more than friendship seek, 
Always turn the other cheek. 


Help the needy — all that’s lent 
Brings from six to ten per cent; 
Place your trust in Heaven, but keep 
Your money working while you sleep. 


Loyal be to loyal friends; 

Make them pay you dividends; 
Work, like the industrious bee, 
Your friends and foes impartially. 


While the tender conscience frets, 
All things come to him who gets; 
All that glitters will for gold 
Glitter more a thousand-fold. 


Plutocratic precious, sleep: 

Finer feelings all will keep; 

Easy lies the head that wears 

A crown among both bulls and bears. 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


FIcTIoN 


The Land of Green Ginger. By Wini- 
fred Holtby (McBride). 

The Living Buddba. By Paul Morand 
(Holt). 

Seaports in the Moon. By Vincent 
Starrett (Doubleday, Doran). 

Home to Harlem. By Claude McKay 
(Harper). 


GENERAL 


Poems in Praise of Practically Noth- 
ing. By Samuel Hoffenstein (Boni 
& Liveright). 

The Skull of Swift. By Shane Leslie 
(Bobbs-Merrill). 

Barrie. By Thomas Moult (Scrib- 
ner). 

The Story of Everest. By Captain John 
Noel (Little, Brown). 











The American landscape, as adorned by 
the hand of progress, is celebrated in this 
wistful manner: 


Along the country roads there grow 
Willow-trees and Texaco, 

Mobiloils and marigold 

And other fruits of men and mould. 
Oh, how my town-tried heart desires 
To know the peace of Kelly Tires, 
To hear the robin in the grass 

Sing, “Socony,” as I pass! 

Some day I shall fly the rut 

And build a small, bucolic hut, 
Trim a hedge and hop a stile, 

Walk my camel for a mile, 

Milk a mid-Victorian cow — 
Eventually, but not now. 


In the main Mr. Hoffenstein’s mood 
might be described as one of sardonic 
glee, as witness the cycle of “Love-songs, 
at Once Tender and Informative — an 
Unusual Combination in Verses of this 
Character,” and “Poems of Passion Care- 
fully Restrained so as to Offend Nobody.” 
Here a flippant or cynical twist does not 
always conceal the real feeling at which the 
poet mocks. The sentiment, and even 
the sentimentality, of disillusionment is 
the dominating note of the volume, as of 
this particular sample: 


I wish my mind would let me take 

You as you are for your own sake; 

A trifle less I might adore, 

But then, I should enjoy you more. 


But Imagination will 

Change and transfigure you, until 

I never see you, but it seems 

Some glory of you stayed in dreams. 


Sometimes I think the only thing 
That can the lasting rapture bring, 
Is not to see you, but to stay 

In love with you and far away. 


This is the kind of distant bliss 
That Dante got from Beatrice: 
A woman singing in the trees 

A name, an epic, to the breeze. 


And men and women all will prove 
This cruel arson against Love — 
That he burns all else away 

In the beloved but the clay. 


Yet, Mr. Hoffenstein can write in the 
true Gilbertian manner, and without too 
great a stress of imagination one can hear 
the tinkle of appropriate measures by 
Sir Arthur accompanying the following: 


I’ve certainly learned a lot; 

I’ve clarified many confusions; 

I know when it’s cold or it’s hot, 
And facts, as distinct from illusions. 


I’m properly cynical, too; 
Sophisticate, thoroughly urban; 

I know what to say and to do, 

And what to keep under the turban. 


I’ve listened to Clara and Jane 

In many informative sessions, 

And I'll never be troubled again 

With trifles like dreams and suppressions. 


I’ve a swanky contempt for the sticks 
From Calgary down to the Isthmus, 
And I laugh when I think of the hicks 
Who really believe there is Christmas. 


A comic opera, with Samuel Hoffen- 
stein as librettist, ought to be his reward 
for this entertaining volume. 
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“Superior Curzon” 
A Review by Van Wyck Brooks 


THE LIFE OF LORD CURZON. By the 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Ronaldshay. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. In three 
volumes. Vol. I. $5.00. 


HE Ear] of Ronaldshay remarks in 
his preface to the first volume, now 
published, of the official biography 
of Lord Curzon that the latter’s life falls 
naturally into three well-defined periods: 
the first forty years from his birth in 1859 
to his appointment as Viceroy of India in 
1898, the seven years of his viceroyalty, 
and the final twenty years that ended with 
his death in 1925. The two succeeding vol- 
umes will no doubt contain material that 
is richer in interest to the student of inter- 
national politics than this first one; but 
from a biographical point of view the 
story of Lord Curzon’s youth and develop- 
ment can scarcely be exceeded in interest 
by that of any later period in his career. 
It is not in human respects a very appeal- 
ing story; rather it is one of an all-absorb- 
ing ambition pursued with an almost 
cold-blooded zeal for success. But as the 
presentation of an embodied will-to-power 
it has singular traits of interest; be- 
sides, if Lord Curzon’s character was not 
appealing it was at least in many ways un- 
commonly attractive. And his life was of 
that type not infrequent in English public 
life which touched at some point almost 
every aspect of the British imperial policy 
of his day. 

Born to the purple, the son of the fourth 
Baron Scarsdale and the descendant of a 
family that had dwelt for eight hundred 
years in the same corner of Derbyshire, he 
was the typical British Funker with bril- 
liant intellectual proclivities that made 
him a notable prize winner at Eton and 
later at Oxford. His courage amounted to 
audacity, and he had no hesitation in ask- 
ing Gladstone to come down to Eton and 
lecture before his society, even making a 
personal call upon the great man in Lon- 
don for this purpose. Already at that time 
he had developed the love of “sonorous 
language and highly polished periods” 
that was to make him later so impressive 
a speaker; and before he reached Oxford 
his friends were talking of “the brief in- 
terval which must intervene between Eton 
and the Cabinet.” 

His self-possession at Oxford was such 
that he soon won the sobriquet of a 
“most superior person,” and his leadership 
of his party at the Union was so striking 
that it was already predicted that he 
would in time become the leader of the 
Conservative party at large. For Curzon’s 
Conservative principles were inborn, in- 
bred, and carefully cultivated, and before 


he left Oxford he was a past master of the 
creed of the Young England party ex- 
pounded in Disraeli’s political novels, the 
chief aim of which, though it was hardly 
the aim that Curzon himself pursued in 
later years, was “the amelioration of the 
condition of the lower orders of society.” 

What bound Curzon chiefly was the 
policy of imperialism. He could not even 
understand how anyone brought up at 
Oxford could hold a different creed. But he 
was also sensitive to beauty and the fine 
arts and especially to the social graces, as 
everyone knows, for he was one of the 
most decorative figures in later years in 
the famous group that came to be known 
as the “Souls”; and his earlier travels in 
Italy, Greece, Egypt, and India were 
marked chiefly by a passionate or at least 
an intense esthetic delight, largely un- 
marked by political interests, and his first 
writings were mainly descriptive. But all 
the time his political interests were grow- 
ing; he devoted himself to a profound 
study of imperial questions and the vari- 
ous races that made up the Empire. “The 
honor of England’s name, the splendor of 
the imperial heritage that was ours,” says 
Lord Ronaldshay, “these were the things 
that extorted from him the homage of a 
willing worshipper, the passionate admira- 
tion of a true devotee.” Curzon was only 
twenty-seven when he entered the House 
of Commons. (Later, when there was a 
question of his elevation to the peerage, he 
insisted upon an Irish peerage so that he 
would not lose his position in the really 
governing body of Parliament.) He made 
himself an advocate of the Democratic 
Toryism preached by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, looking toward “measures of a 
reformatory and progressive character in 
accordance with the spirit of the age, and 
which would place the Conservative party 
upon that pinnacle of popularity which it 
so emphatically deserved.” 


UT the earnest young Conservative 
had scarcely taken his seat in Parlia- 
ment when he set out upon his first journey 
round the world, undertaken this time 
chiefly for the purpose of studying the Em- 
pire at first hand in every possible phase. 
He returned to England, we are told, 
“with his belief in the civilizing mission of 
Great Britain enormously enhanced,” hav- 
ing found everywhere, as we can well be- 
lieve, a “satisfied and grateful acquiescence 
in our domination.” Asia especially fasci- 
nated him. He was to return there again 
and again, with the single object of study- 
ing the multifarious problems presented 
particularly by India, over which he was 
in time to rule. 


All these travels led to the production 
of his well-known books on Oriental politi- 


cal problems. He was a tireless worker, 


spending at times eighteen hours a day at 
his desk. Yet this did not interfere with 
his political activities or his varied social 
interests; he was one of the bright particu- 
lar members of the fashionable world at a 
time when the latter, as Lord Ronaldshay 
says, “delighted in wit and repartee and 
talked literature and morals and philoso- 
phy and flirtation with equal facility and 
enjoyment.” How clever he could be in 
society can be seen from his really inimita- 
ble parody of Poe’s “The Bells”: “I sing 
of the attractions of the Belles, Of the 
manifold allurements of the Belles.” In 
private life, his biographer tells us, he was 
“a generous, warm-hearted man, emi- 
nently companionable, essentially lovable, 
the very antithesis of the proud and dis- 
dainful figure, haughtily reserved, which to 
the public George Curzon appeared to be.” 
So vanishes, at least so far as Lord Ron- 
aldshay is concerned, “superior Curzon.” 


“ GELF-CONFIDENT, ambitious, 

masterful, hard” was the way his po- 
litical opponent but admirer by constraint, 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, summed up his char- 
acter. And these, together with what Lord 
Ronaldshay describes as “brilliant imag- 
ination, specialized knowledge, outstand- 
ing personality and assiduous industry, 
combined with great gifts of speech and 
writing,” were the qualities that led to his 
appointment as early as his fortieth year 
to the immensely influential office of 
Viceroy of India. He had always his air of 
“ineffable superiority, always the same 
appearance of being a distinguished his- 
torical personage sitting for his portrait,” 
a hauteur of bearing which, we learn from 
this book, had its origin, however, in phys- 
ical weaknesses against which he had had 
to fight from childhood; but he was the 
type of the great governmental adminis- 
trator, armed cap-a-pie with all the weap- 
ons of natural and acquired faculty, that 
has made the British Empire so impregna- 
ble and in some respects so beneficent. 
Indeed, he will perhaps be remembered as 
the most striking example of this type of 
his generation, the generation that imme- 
diately preceded the development of the 
idea of a commonwealth of self-governing 
nations. Readers of this volume, even 
those readers who are repelled by the sort 
of character and career represented by 
Lord Curzon, will look forward with a 
good deal of zest to the appearance of 
Volume II, which is to contain the ac- 
count of the seven years of Curzon’s 
viceroyalty of India. 
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The General’s Ring. By Selma Lagerléf. 
Translated from the Swedish by 
Francesca Martin. Garden City: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00. 


EADING this short tale by Sweden’s 
grand old figure one sloughs off the 
trappings of this age and sits or sprawls 
comfortably, as under the spell of some 
medieval jongleur. It is well known, of 
course, that in the days of the brave and 
splendid Charles XII of Sweden high 
deeds and noble-hearted doughtiness 
were the appanages of any man worth his 
salt. And Gen. Bengt Léwenskéld stood 
most high in the favor of his beloved king. 
To his grave he took the ring that Charles 
had given him. Nor would a ghost of the 
general’s famed valiance in life brook 
lightly the theft, before his tomb was 
sealed, of such a precious token, his pass- 
port again to the comradeship of his king 
in heaven. Resistlessly his curse and his 
avenging ghost followed the evil course 
of the stolen ring, bearing tragedy to a 
half dozen lives, until at last the ring, in 
the dead of night, is again restored to his 
unquiet grave. The story is an episode in 
the history of the Léwenskéld family, 
a generation or so before the account of 
that family in the author’s “Charlotte 
Léwensk6ld.”” “‘The General’s Ring” is 
a slight, but ‘wholly entrancing tale, 
stamped with that same sure artistry 
that marks the other work of this winner 
of the Nobel prize for literature. Miss 
Lagerl6f’s unfaltering dramatic skill raises 
the dark lives of her peasants to a com- 
pelling vividness, and illumines them and 
her scenes with an earnest and passionate 


beauty. ee 


The Legend Called Meryom. By Joseph 
Gaer. New York: William Morrow 
& Co. $2.50. 


HE setting of this story by Mr. Gaer 

A 1s a poverty-stricken, isolated Jewish 
village called Lipcova and situated some- 
where north of the Black Sea. Or perhaps 
Lipcova is more than the setting, for the 
book is rather the study of the community 
as it affects and in turn is affected by the 
central figure of Meryom. The narrative 
1s episodic and often indirect, revealing by 
skillfully placed side lights a delicate 
interaction of cause and effect that the 
single-minded spotlight cannot catch. We 
have Meryom, the strange little girl 
whose imagination is fired by the stories 
of the old shoemaker until she feels she 
must learn to read — extraordinary am- 
bition. She grows older, faces the inevita- 
ble problems of increasing years, helps 
the youth of the village to face the prob- 
lems of progress and marries Lipcova’s 
most eligible scion. With her marriage her 





New Books in Brief Review 


influence in the village increases, and 
through her are established the first slen- 
der lines of communication with the outer 
world. Little by little her boundaries 
broaden, not so much physically as spir- 
itually, and little by little her loneliness 
increases. She is so far beyond her people 
as to be quite incomprehensible to all but 
three of them — the old shoemaker, her 
husband’s aunt, and her husband’s 
brother. She dies and her memory fades 
with the passing of time. That, baldly, is 
the story — merely the cycle of a human 
life in a corner of the world where civiliza- 
tion is reduced to its simplest elements. 
But it is marked by an expert characteriza- 
tion and told with an understanding of 
these people that rises easily to a universal 
sympathy and lifts it into the realm of art. 


* ee *K K 


The “‘ Also Rans.” By Don C. Seitz. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $3.50. 


\ \ THEN Mr. Seitz produces the por- 

trait of a nfan he produces a living 
picture. In the space of fourteen pages he 
gives you Daniel Webster, “the finest 
figure that ever sat in the Senate or filled 
the high office of Secretary of State.” In 
nineteen he gives you George Brinton 
McClellan, organizer and leader of the 
Army of the Potomac. Fourteen more, 
and you have Samuel J. Tilden, the man 
who was elected President but never 
entered the White House. To accomplish 
these things with such brevity, Mr. Seitz 
makes himself, not an historian chronicl- 
ing dates, not a biographer rummaging 
through minutie, but a journalist work- 
ing with bold, easy strokes. If you like 
incisive writing and are interested in 
exploring the byways of American history, 
“The ‘Also Rans’” belongs in your 
library. 


ee ee * 


Cursed Be the Treasure. By H. B. Drake. 
New York: Macy-Masius. $2.00. 


T is inevitable that “Cursed Be the 
Treasure” should be compared with 
the work of Stevenson and Conrad. In the 
dreadful mystery that clouds the early 
manhood of Thomas Garth Playden, in 
the perpetual wandering of his hunted and 
charming father, in the search for cursed 
treasure, there is all the suspense and won- 
der and color of true romance. But the 
allegorical touch that introduces Shadow- 
of-fear and Bite-in-the-dark, the stage set- 
ting that depends on caves with strange 
exits and entrances, the cast of characters 
that includes incredible villains, mad men, 
smugglers, and mountebanks, tend to 
make the book tiresome and artificial. H. 
B. Drake makes use of every artifice of 








romantic adventure, and it is a tribute to 
his very evident skill as a writer that 
“Cursed Be the Treasure” survives the 
experiment. 

**#*¢* 


Dust. By Armine von Tempski. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.00. 


N island of the Hawaiis, Kahoolawe, 
lends its fascination and romance to 
this story. “Red, abandoned, on still days 
it lay like a streak of raw meat in the sea; 
on windy ones it was lashed by the blast of 
the Trade until its dust streanted like 
smoke from a funeral pile into the sky.” 
With imagination and feeling the author 
describes the fight of her hero to reclaim 
this place, the haunt of opium smugglers; 
and her picture of Kahoolawe is one not to 
be forgotten. There is another story she 
tells not so well: her hero’s effort to solve 
the mystery of his birth, and the extraor- 
dinary love of two young men for each 
other and a girl’s love for them both. 
This plot works out to a dramatic conclu- 
sion, but in its windings is too frequently 
melodramatic, due to the author’s redun- 
dant and trite phrasing and her tendency 
to sentimentalize. The substance of the 
book, however, is the exciting struggle of. 
life on Kahoolawe — and it is new, inter- 
esting material, if at times clumsily 
handled. 
ee eet 


Uncertain Treasure. By Helen Woodbury. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


HE jacket of “Uncertain Treasure” 

claims that “Joan was to him (the 
hero) the embodiment of all the laughter 
and gayety his own life had missed.” 
No doubt that is a very charming thought, 
but the problem is how to show all this 
laughter and gayety. Miss Woodbury at- 
tempts it by dressing her heroine in a sort 
of nymph costume when engaged in the 
daily task of dishwashing. She also has. 
her cover the floor of their one-room 
apartment with autumn leaves and fill 
the bathtub with a full-sized codfish. 
Joan’s mentality seems to cease there. 
No one really could have blamed her 
serious and ambitious husband if he had 
gone off with the girl who understood him 
a hundred times better than his wife ever 
could, in spite of all her good resolutions. 
at the end of the book. If Miss Woodbury 
produced a moron for a heroine she was 
much more successful in her hero — he is 
lovable, interesting, very real. The plot is 
one of infinite possibilities, but one de- 
manding unusual skill in its handling, and 
if Miss Woodbury has not achieved com- 
plete success the blame may be laid to her 
too great ambition. 
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The Story of the Week 
The United States versus Mr. Sinclair 


Columbia on April 9 the curtain rises 

upon another important scene in the 
nation’s oil drama. Harry ForpSInciair, 
millionaire oil operator, has the leading 
réle, and Government counsel will at- 
tempt to prove as well that he is the 
villain of the piece. Messrs. Owen J. 
Roserts and ATLEE PoMERENE, who 
have charge of the Government’s case, 
must convince a jury of Mr. Sinciair’s 
peers that the lease of Teapot Dome was 
conceived in fraud and corruption and 
was, in fact, the result of a conspiracy 
between Sinciain and ALBERT Bacon 
Fax, then Secretary of the Interior, to 
defraud the Government. As a reward for 
leasing Teapot Dome, the prosecution 
will attempt to show, Mr. Fatt received 
from Sincxair Liberty bonds to the ex- 
tent of $233,000 and later “loans” in both 
cash and Liberty bonds which brought 
the total to $304,000. 

But Martin W. Litt.eton, DANIEL 
Tuew Wricut, and Georce P. Hoover, 
counsel for the defense, will interpret 
differently the réle of their client and of 
the transactions in which he and Fati 
were involved. Instead of the villain in 
the greatest national scandal the country 
has ever known, they will strive to prove 
that Mr. Sincxair was patriotically try- 
ing to save the oil of Teapot Dome which 
was being drained off by wells outside the 
structure. As far as the money which 
went to Fat from Sinc.arr is concerned, 
they will assert that the $233,000 was the 
oil man’s legitimate payment for a third 
interest in the Tres Ritos Ranch, FAut’s 
New Mexico property, which was to be 
organized as a gentlemen’s hunting, fish- 
ing, and country club; two payments of 
$25,000 and $36,000 were in the nature of 
loans, and the remaining $10,000 was 
advanced for Fauu’s expenses on a trip to 
Russia to look after SIncLAIR concessions. 

From these two interpretations the jury 
must make its choice. And it seems quite 
probable that this jury will be locked up 
to make sure that its decision and its peace 
of mind are not troubled by shadowing 
operations. On October 17, 1927, FALL 
and SincLaiR were tried together upon 
the same charge which the oil operator 
now faces alone. Associate Justice Frep- 
ERICK L. Sippons decided not to confine 
the jury, and the defense promptly hired 
the W. J. Burns Detective Agency to 
shadow the ten men and two women. On 
November 1, affidavits were filed with 
Justice Sippons indicating jury tamper- 
ing, and the following day a mistrial was 


I’ the Supreme Court of the District of 


By Stewart Beach 


declared. A grand jury which investigated 
the case returned indictments and on 
February 21, Justice S1ppons held Siv- 
cLair, Henry Mason Day, Wit.14M J. 
Burns, and his son, W. SHERMAN Burns, 
to be in contempt of court. 

Meanwhile, Fatt and SincLair were 
scheduled to be retried in February. 
Fatt’s illness forced a postponement and 
when the condition of the former Secre- 





Teapot Dome and Elk Hills 
have already been returned to 
the Government, their leases 
declared by the Supreme 
Court to have been conceived 
in fraud and corruption. But 
the principals of those acts 
have not yet received the 
direct judgment of “guilty.” 
The trial of Harry F. Sinclair 
for conspiring with former 
Secretary Albert B. Fall to de- 
fraud the Government begins 
in Washington April 9. Since 
the last trial ended so sud- 
denly when Burns detectives 
were found to be shadowing 
the jury, important revela- 
tions have been made. An 
unpleasant number of Liberty 
bonds have come home to 

roost with Mr. Sinclair 











tary did not improve, it was decided to 
try SrncLarR alone. Faut’s testimony is 
important to the defense, and a delegation 
of lawyers was therefore sent to New 
Mexico to take his deposition which will 
be introduced as part of the defense case. 
The examination of Fatt was held se- 
cretly, over a period of four days. On 
April 1, ATLEE Pomerene finished his 
cross-examination, and counsel returned 
to Washington to prepare for the coming 
battle, originally scheduled for April 4, 
but postponed by Justice BatLey until 
April 9 to give Sinciair attorneys a 
chance to study the deposition. 


HE story of Teapot Dome stretches 

back to President Roosevett’s Ad- 
ministration when the policy of conserving 
oil in the ground for possible future needs 
of the Navy was first discussed. Roose- 
VELT favored the setting aside of lands 
supposed to be rich in oil for this purpose, 
and in 1912, during the Administration 
of President Tarr, Naval Reserves 1 and 


2 at Elk Hills, Kern County, California, 
were created. JosEpHus Danie Ls, Wilso- 
nian Secretary of the Navy, was also an 
ardent disciple of oil conservation, and in 
1915 he was responsible for establishing 
a third reserve— Teapot Dome in 
Wyoming. Five years later, on June 4, 
1920, an Act was approved giving the 
Secretary of the Navy exclusive power to 
“conserve and develop the reserves by 
lease, contract, or otherwise, and to use, 
store, exchange, or sell the oil issuing from 
them or products thereof.” 


N March 4, 1921, the Democratic Ad- 
ministration faded from the picture. 
Nearly three months later — on May 31 
— President Harpinc issued his famous 
executive order transferring the oil re- 
serves to the Department of the Interior. 
The transfer, according to the Govern. 
ment’s story, was part of the immediate 
background of the oil-reserve leases. It 
was necessary for Fatt to have jurisdiction 
over them in order to complete the leases 
without details of the transactions getting 
abroad to the public. On the other hand, 
it is the contention of the defense that 
Epwin Densy, Secretary of the Navy, 
himself suggested the transfer, feeling that 
his department had not the facilities to 
administér them though these were ready 
at hand in the Department of the Interior. 
Be that as it may, the oil reserves came 
under sole jurisdiction of Secretary FA... 
During the summer of 1921 rumors be- 
came current that they would be leased to 
private parties. Several oil operators made 
inquiries, but were informed that no 
leases were contemplated for the present 
at least. Late in the year and early in 1922 
the rumors became more persistent. 
Senator Joun B. Kenprick of Wyoming 
was importuned to investigate the mat- 
ter, and accordingly he addressed a letter 
to the Department of the Interior asking 
for information. On April 16 he called 
the matter to the attention of the Senate 
and a resolution was passed calling upon 
Secretary Fat for information. Five days 
later, E. C. Finney, First Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, informed the Senate 
that on April 7, 1922, Naval Reserve No. 
3— Teapot Dome —had in fact been 
leased to the Mammoth Oil Company, 
controlled by Harry F. Sinciair. The 
Senate was not long in acting. Led by 


Senator Kenprick and the elder La | 


Fo.Letre, a resolution was passed on 
April 29, directing the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys to make a com- 
plete investigation. 
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It was at this point that Senator 
Tuomas J. Wausu of Montana stepped 
prominently into the foreground. “I was 
importuned by Senators La FOoLLetre 
and Kenprick,” he writes in recalling the 
occasion, “to assume charge of the inves- 
tigation, the chairman of the committee 
and other majority members being be- 
lieved to be unsympathetic.” Senator 
Reep Smoot of Utah was chairman at the 
time, a post which he relinquished to 
IrvinE L. Lenroor of Wisconsin late 
in 1923 when he became chairman of the 
Finance Committee. 


YEAR and a half elapsed before 

what the country yawned over as 
“just another Senate investigation” sud- 
denly broke on the front pages. During 
the interim, Senator Watsu had been in- 
vestigating not only the leasing of Teapot 
Dome to SincLaiR, but the similar trans- 
actions which gave Epwarp L. Doxueny 
control over the other two naval reserves 
at Elk Hills. On March 4, 1923, Fay 
resigned. On October 22 the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys heard its 
first witness, and less than a week later 
the cat was out of the bag. 

Revelations before this Senate Com- 
mittee furnish the two different stories 
which defense and prosecution will pre- 
sent to the jury in the Sincair trial. 
Much of the material went into the trial 
of Fatt and Doneny upon a similar 
charge of conspiracy to defraud the 
Government in connection with Elk Hills. 
A jury acquitted them of the charge on 
December 16, 1926, but a little more than 
two months later — on February 27, 1927 
—the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in passing finally upon the civil 
cases brought by the Government to 
recover Elk Hills, effectually reversed this 
decision for posterity by proclaiming that 
the leases were conceived in fraud and 
corruption. The Fati-DoneEny trial con- 
cerned only Elk Hills, with which Siv- 
CLAIR was not concerned. Similarly, the 
present trial concerns only Teapot Dome 
with which DoHENy was not concerned. 
But the broad defense of both SrncLaiR 
and Douweny is the same— that they 
were acting in good faith to aid the 
Government which was losing millions of 
barrels of oil from its reserves through 
seepage into adjacent lands. 

That this story was firmly believed by 
several persons completely free from any 
suspicion of complicity in the profits of 
these leases was established during the 
hearings. And, indeed, there seems to have 
been an honest difference of opinion 
though the weight of evidence was against 
the alarmists. Some loss through seepage 
there undoubtedly was, but ‘not enough to 
cause the Government particular concern. 
There was, however, another angle to the 
matter which innocently drew naval offi- 
cers into the net and bolsters the defense. 
The Japanese “war-scare” story going 


the rounds at the time was keeping a 
number of intensely patriotic naval offi- 
cers awake nights visioning ways and 
means of protecting the United States 
from transpacific attack. Part of the 
defense planned was the construction of 
large storage tanks for oil at Peari Harbor, 
Hawaii, by the Douenys. Secrecy sur- 
rounded the transaction, because these 
patriotic gentlemen apparently believed 
that to bring it into the open for Congress 
to play with would unduly alarm the 
country — might, indeed, hasten the 
supposedly bellicose Japanese Govern- 
ment into declaring war before the storage 
tanks could be constructed to protect our 
Pacific fleet with reserve stocks of fuel. 
Just so, according to SINCLAIR attorneys, 
it was patriotism which dictated secrecy 
in the arrangements to remove Navy oil to 
storage tanksin thiscountry whereit would 
be readily accessible in an emergency. 
Much was made of this at the Fatt- 
Doueny trial to account for the secrecy 
which surrounded the Elk Hills leases, and 
it will be brought into the present trial to 
prove the same contention — that the 
secrecy was, in fact, urged by the Navy 
Department, and was not a policy insti- 
gated by Fa. to keep the public from 
learning of his fraudulent negotiations. 
Strangely enough, however, Fat. also 
kept it from the men in his own Depart- 
ment and ordered those who did know of 
it to give out no information. The making 


of the leases he handled himself. 


HERE is more to the Government’s 

case than the secrecy surrounding the 
leases. There were the various payments 
of Stnciair to Fart which synchronized 
rather too closely for comfort with the 
making of the leases. It is with the first 
payment of $233,000 in First Liberty 
Loan bonds that the Continental Trading 
Company, previously mentioned in these 
pages, swings into the picture. Early in 
1924, government investigators had 
traced $230,500 in bonds bought with 
Continental profits to Fait, and sub- 
sequently they learned that Manton T. 
Evernart, son-in-law of Fau., had de- 
posited the bonds in Pueblo, Colorado, 
to the credit of the former Secretary. 
But Everuart, subpeenaed in the trial 
last fall, refused to testify as to the origin 
of the bonds upon the ground that it 
might incriminate him. 

Martin W. Litr.eton, in his opening 
outline of the defense case on October 
18, 1927, stated the defense would 
make clear “that Srnciair had no inter- 
est in the Continental Trading Company, 
Ltd. He had never had a bond which the 
Continental Trading Company distrib- 
uted. It will be made clear that he was 
never the owner of bonds of the descrip- 
tion mentioned here and that he never 
passed the bonds to Faut or anybody 
on behalf of Fa...” The statement is 
interesting in the light of what has 


transpired before the Senate Committee 
since last October. On January 24, Mr. 
Evernart made a clean breast of the 
whole thing, and he is said to have 
promised to repeat his testimony during 
the trial. According to his story, at the 
request of Fatt he went to Washington in 
May, 1922, met SincaiR, and was given 
$198,000 in Liberty bonds which he 
took back to Pueblo and placed in a 
safety-deposit box. Later, Fatt told him 
that another $35,000 was due, and ac- 
cordingly he went to New York where 
Sincrair obliged him with the remainder 
of the $233,000. These bonds, part of the 
proceeds of the Continental Trading 
Company deal, definitely mark SincLaIR 
as one of those who shared the company’s 
one-deal profit of $3,080,000. Witt H. 
Hays, former chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, has clinched the 
matter by indicating that SiNcLAIR 
helped out the deficit of the 1920 cam- 
paign with $260,000 worth of these 
bonds, $100,000 of which was later re- 
turned to him. Mr. LitTLeton’s state- 
ment will hardly be repeated at the 
present trial. 

The revelation is unfortunate for 
Sinciair since the Supreme Court has 
already condemned the transaction of the 
Continental Trading Company. But Sin- 
CLAIR’s part in the company’s dealings 
is important only in so far as it estab- 
lishes that StncLarR passed $233,000 to 
Fai. With the fact introduced as evi- 
dence, the defense will find it necessary 
to prove that the bonds were given as 
legitimate payment for a third interest 
in the Tres Ritos Ranch. Evernart 
stated before the Senate Committee that 
he had understood the bonds were so 
intended, but admitted that Sinciair 
showed no interest in the stock certificate. 
This certificate will be introduced by the 
defense as proof that the bonds were a 
bona fide payment for value received and 
not, as the Government will contend, a 
bribe for the Teapot Dome lease. As for 
the other payments, they merely con- 
stituted loans. Doubtless, Mr. Fatu’s 
deposition will play a large part in this 
aspect of the case. 


VERHART’S testimony will prob- 

ably be the most damaging obstacle 
for the defense to circumvent. Had the 
trial gone through last autumn, the 
Government would have been forced to 
rely upon circumstantial evidence to 
show that Sincuarr reaped a profit from 
the Continental Trading Company deal, 
part of which he passed on to Fatt. 
Now, however, the fact may be estab- 
lished and Mr. Sincrarr must lift himself 
from a far deeper hole. His guilt or 
innocence, of course, is a matter for the 
jury to decide. But there is perhaps an 
unconscious significance in the case as it 
appears upon the docket — “the United 
States vs. Harry F. Sincrarr.” 
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Church Music and Musical 
Life in Pennsplbania Dur- 
ing the €ighteenth 
Century 


By Tue Hisrorrcat Reszarch CoMMITTEE 
or THe PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF THE 
CotontaL Dames oF AMERICA 


Mrs. ALVIN A. PARKER, Chairman 
ow 


N these two volumes, of a prospective 

three volume work, the gradual de- 
velopment of music among the early 
Mystics of the Wissahickon, the Swedes 
on the Delaware, the devout of Ephrata 
Cloister, the pious Schwenkfelders and 
music-loving Moravians, has been well 
outlined. The unique reproductions and 
abundant illustrations, the arrangement 
that makes facility of reference so marked 
and the untechnical style that reaches all, 
commend these volumes to a general pub- 
lic, as well as to those interested in the 
fundamentals of Pennsylvania music. 


Printed and sold by The Pennsylvania 
Society of the Colonial Dames of America, 
1630 Latimer Street, Philadelphia. Sub- 
scription price, $21.00 for the three 
volumes. No volume sold separately. 




















Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section of 
Harper's Magazine—Every month you will find 
many alluring suggestions and the announce- 
ments of a large number of Tourist Agencies, 
Railroads, Steamship Lines, Resorts and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 





For the convenience of our readers we will publish 
each month the sailing dates for Europe and other 
countries together with the dates of special tours 
and cruises. 


Feel perfectly free to write us —- Our TRAVEL 
BuREAU will gladly furnish any information desired. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 





The Editor Steps Down 


INCE the introduction of “If You 
S Know What I Mean’”’ to our readers, 

our good friend C. W. M. has come 
in for a great deal of assorted pommeling 
and back-slapping. It is seemingly im- 
possible for readers of the page to remain 
indifferent to it; they find it either good 
red meat or concentrated poison. One 
contributor has pronounced it the clever- 
est thing of its sort he has ever read. 
Another has piously termed it an “abomi- 
nation of desolation.” Still another 
declares C. W. M. to be the best of the 
American “colyumnists.” Sundry com- 
mentators have employed such elegant de- 
scriptive terms as “swell,” “grand,” 
“excruciating,” and the like; while 
“damnably clever” has slipped unpre- 
meditatedly from at least one enthusi- 
astic lip. It began to look as though our 
weekly page of quasiphilosophical esoter- 
ics was finding an appreciative clientele 
among those who believe a little lay icono- 
clasm to be a good thing. Then along came 
a letter from Norwood, Massachusetts. 
We forwarded it to C. W. M., who re- 
turned it with the following note: 


{Goodness, no! We are not willing to 
undergo a “deluge of Juvenilia and doggy- 
woggies.” Too many brighter lights have 
given us a surfeit of such doggerel. Even 
the Boston Herald has seemingly taken 
compassion on the readers of its Sunday 
issue and banished Mencken from its 
pages, and he is supposed to be a “master 
colyumnist.” 

{Now see here, take my advice and don’t 
monkey with Bruce Barton or Earnest 
Calkins or Arthur Brisbane, for after the 
fracas is over, there would not be enough 
left of you for your kinsmen to weep over. 
If you cannot get out and saw wood, and 
have no other capacity than to be a 
colyumnist, just be content as you suggest 
“to remain a little figure,” and if you do, 
please go and dispose of your cheap twad- 
dle — as yours in the issue of March 3 
continues to be — to some less respecting 
journal and let Tue InpEPrENDeENT fill 
your page with something worth while, 
as are the rest of its pages. 

‘If you know what I mean” by the 
above and accept my free advice, for this 
relief there will be grateful appreciation. 

W. T. WHEpon. 




















Autographs Bought and Sold 
We carry one of the most extensive 
collections of Autograph Letters and 
Histozical Documents in the world. Send 
for our price catalogue of 4472 titles. 
Cash paid for collections or individual 
specimens. Correspondence from owners 
solicited. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
7 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 











It is obviously the wish of the fire- 
eating Mr. Whedon that you print his 
letter. Permit me, though, as the only false 
note in an otherwise “respecting” maga- 
zine, to offer him my apologies for having 
“inflicted” him: in the future I’ll be more 
careful. And be sure to keep his italics 
in the play on the “doggerel” idea. I may 
be a bum writer, but I have a big heart, 
and I’d hate to see that gag miss fire. On 
the whole, it seems a first-rate indictment, 
though couched in rhetoric a trifle sprung. 

C. W. M. 


With head thus bloody but unbowed, 
our unhappy columnist defers to his critic, 
who, it must be admitted, administers as 
whole-souled a trouncing aseven C. W. M.’s 
resilient spirit can well assimilate: 


To C. W. M. 

In your article appearing in Tue In- 

DEPENDENT for February 25, you seem to 
be in a quandary and ask for “a word of 
advice.” Being one of the oldest readers 
of that esteemed journal (for I can hark 
back to the time when I renewed my sub- 
scription for five years at a time) I feel 
competent and therefore privileged to 
accept your call for help and come to 
your assistance. 
[You say you are an “apprentice” and 
a “tyro.” You do not have to confess it, 
for your fourteen “achievements” to which 
you refer substantiate it. Remember that 
even a fishmonger does not need to adver- 
tise his wares. Again, please do not inflict 
us by becoming a “fixture,” and above all 
things, don’t begin to “assume the airs of 
a full blown professional.” After your 
confession, it would be impolitic to say 
the least. 


EFERRING to our recent editorial, 
“Honoring Paul Revere’s Horse,” a 
correspondent from Auburn, New York, 
has written a most interesting note. It is 
possible that those of our readers _his- 
torically minded may be able to shed 
some definite light on the question raised 
by Mr. Osborne. It is a point which 
would well bear a little delving, since 
the all-important beast which bore the 
Boston engraver on his Middlesex mara- 
thon has never been proved a horse of any 
color at all. Indeed, if the identity of the 
famous nag can be established, who 
knows but that it may turn out to be an 
ancestor of Billy Barton or Man o’ War. 
The letter from the publisher of the 
Auburn Citizen runs as follows: 


Dear Sir: 

In your issue of March 24 you make 
some editorial reference to Paul Revere’s 
horse. The following may be of some 
interest: 

{An ancestor of mine, Richard Devens 
of Charlestown, Massachusetts, was on 
the Committee of Public Safety in Boston 
during the early Revolutionary period. 
He was a man of some means and lived in 
Charlestown, where a fine portrait of him 
now hangs in the public library. It has 
always been told us, and has been a belief 
in the Devens family, that Richard Devens 
loaned his horse to Paul Revere for his 
famous ride in April, 1775. I have never 
attempted to verify this story, and should 
be interested in some further light upon it. 
It is quite possible that it may have been 
so; certainly we of the Devens family have 
always believed it. 

Cuares Devens OsBorNeE. 








